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PARtiCULARLY THE 

Highlands \>>f SCOTLAN»D. 


SECT. 

W E left the fcenes of Inverary with* 
regret ; thofe fcenes, in vvhicfi the 
grand 00^,1 beautiful are aS harmonioufiy 
combined as .we *almoft in any plac(i remem- 
bered to have'fecn them. *Wc approached it 
through magnificent woods ; ,and we left it 
• through a fuccellion of lake-fcencry, ftill more 
magnificent. Ten mil^s we travelled along the 
confines of Loch-Fyjie; Ikirtin^ * that fgrand 
opening,, which it forms to the north 

It’s fkreens are every where equaljto tlve 
expanle of i*’s 'waters. They are indeed chiefly 
VOL. ir. * B naked. 
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naked, and want fojpfte munifijcignt hand to 
ipread a little fylvan drapery jipon theif bare, 
enormou» lidcs. fiut<what they lofe in beauty, 
they gain in grandebf. 

Thdr lituation alfo upon the lake operated 
as another caule, to imprefs .the idea of 
grandeur. Nothing exalts the^ dignity of a 
ipountain fo much, as *it’s riling from the 
watei's edge. In meafurvg it, as it appears 
conncfhed with the, ground, the eye knows 
not »wherc to begin, but* tont^nues creeping 
up in quell of a bafe, till half the mountain 
is loQ. But *a wa^f-linc *prevents this am- 
biguity j and to the height of the mountafti 
even adds the edging at the bottom, which 
natiwally belongs hot to it. Thus the moun- 
tain ‘of Doniquaick, feen from the new inn 
at Inverary, ^appears as if .it rofe from the 
water’s edge, tho in fadt tlll|*duke of Argyle’s 
lawn mft;rvencs, all which th^mountain ap- 
propriates : and tho it meaf/res only eight 
hundred and thirty-6ve feet, it has a more 
relpedlable appearance, than many mountains* 
of twice itls height urfconnedled with water. 

But thelc •Ikreens, tho the grand idea is 
jhuncipally imprelled upon them,*«^re not 
'totally ^devoid of beauty. Twot circumllances 
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produce this quality j 
incj, whitn K&mmmits form ; and the m 


“In 

line, 


wa(ei-~ 


line, which is foiled .by projed:io»s into the 
lake*. \ 

^ Of Aelp ftf beauty we bad great 

piv^.j^'bvJjMymight have filled volumes 
with Mcetches : but unlefs there is fiamething 
in a fccne befides thefe beautiful lines, fomething 
which is ftriking, and charadcriftic, it his little 
oflfwft, we have fecn, in«rtificial landfcape. 

Unchara<3Brized fcenery is ftill lefs adapted 
to drawing, the bdauty of which depends chiefly 
on coropt^ition, and tHVdiftrilhation of light. 
^In fdnting indeed, colouring lyy give it forfic 
value s butvin dramng, fogjltthing more in- 
^efting is r<(^u^d thtf eyes "loJ*e 

cmjfequcnipi part> to which the other parts 
of the c^po^tionj ara appenlages. 

", txi our whole rme i^nd this extenfive bay 
,,of |!|i(Oeh-*Fyue, we met » only one objedt Cjjf 
UoiUbquiSlI^e to niark|;tbd fcenery. It was - 
' a - -ruiiiod ca^^'^wpoti' a*' low ,peninfu}a. ■ "Fho 
la^e fraread a before it. and behiiui it 
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hung»a grand curtain**of 

one of which is marked with a. peculiar feature 

—•that of a vaft ridge lining Rewards the 

We «no%v approached* th^^p of lake, 
where, in the feaman’s ^ 

Iona reach of it. When we view it *in this 
diredtion, and conceive ourfclves at the head 
of a bay of fait water, fixty or feventy fathoms 
deep, four miles in breadth, and at leaft fifty 
from the fea, we have a grand » idea of the 
immenfe cavern, wlych is fcooped out between 
-thefe ranges ^ moujifains, as the repeptaclc 
of this bed o^i^waters. If we could have feen 
it immediately \fter the diluvian Cl'afh, or 
vFhatEver convulfic^j^f nlfur^ occafioned it, 
before* the waters gulied in, what a horrid 
chafm mufi; il havelappparct^! 

Ideas of this kind flemTo explain a difficult 
paflage in Tacitus.* In deferibing the Cale- 
donian coaft, he ftbferves that, p^uf^iiam latius 
dmtnari mare j multum jluminum hue, atque 
illuc ferre } jtec Uicrc tenui accrefcercy out refor- 
heri ; Jed injiuere penilus, atque anAire, etiam 
jugi^tque montibus inferiy veiut in fuo*. 


in vigi Agric. 


Some 
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\^is gaflage, as if th£ fea 
would f^Kiirips " /over even the tops of the 
mountains.' Othm, among whom is the 
learned Gronoidus, -f lading the flrcfs upon the 
word amhire, 'aM arbitrarily changing "jclict in 

make the fea, infteaH 
of covieng tlT^ mountains in it’s rage, only to 
furround them, and form them into iflands. 

Neither of thefe interpretations can \vT:ll be 
the hiftorian’s meaning, , as thdy both imply 
the lea to be, in Jn agitated ftate : wherein he 
he had juft 'before told us, ,that thefe ftas were 
fcarce ever knowd to bs^agitatM. Pigrjim, 
^ grave remigantibus perhiknt ',me vent is qui- 
dem proinde attolli : and this ^formation he 
feems himfclf to^HaVt believjj^^ giving phytical 
reafons, fuch as they mre, to afeertaia it’s 
probability. We arq cojftrained therefore to 
illuftrate this pa^ago inVfome f;nfe exclufive 
of that dominion of the which it e^ercifes 
in a ftorm. * • 

Two other Ipecies pf It’s dominion over the 
land, feem to be alluded toi the dominion 
of tides, and that dominion, which it^ feems 

t in a note in his edition of Tacitus, which he feema to ap- 
prove. 

B 3 .to 
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IllL 


ulc; 


to aflesrt, by running '^p in^. 
country. I flioud therefore BOTliateas® paifage 
thus : Over no country tbAfea ajjferts more 
dominion. In various' farts it mvts the mouths 
cf riveri j and not only wajie^ie vsith 

the flux, and reflux of it's ti^\ 'fly 
up the country, winds roum'^afl flretebes 
cf pills, and mountains ; an'd makes deep inroads 
into the land, as if it were it’s natural channel. 
.-—There cannOt be q. better comment upon 
this pailiige, than the weflfe/n coaft of Scot- 
land ; which may in fome degree therefore 
afeer^aip the ^ath o^-the trknflation. 


cer^ai^i the ^ath 

Having doia^c 

„ 


l|ed the northern point of 
Irioeb-Fyne, we (S^^me tex^'T^hrndow, which 
confifts only of a fe^ inconfiderable houlesj 
and turning ti the fc^e purfued our roUt 
in queft of the fc/nes * of ^ Loch-Lomond. 
Our road‘ led through the valley of Kinlas, 
which is one of the wildeft, and moft fublime 
vallies we had yet met* with. The two ranges 
of mountains, which form it’s fkreens, ap- 
proach within two or three hundred yards. 
We were immtired betwdfen them*. Moun- 


N 


See i\ tccnc of this kind deferibed, in Olfervaticns on lakes, 
and mounUihis, &c. vol. I. p. 2f>g, 


tains 
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\ear the* eye, like objeAs in a 
iHli6roict§*r monftrous. They require 

diflahce to give Jhem foftnefs ; remove 
deformitie^N^But ‘thefe • mountains had few 
deformitjjps th* ^piove^ They were magnificent j 
'''ajui. ^,»wel]|f* jploportioned: toe of wood 
indce^TbiiiJfi^ from a varied and broken 
furfac^ • 

- Their contrails broad. 

And carelcfs lines, .and undulating. forms 
Played througl^ jhe varied fcene. 

Through 'the valley ran a ftream, tumblmg 
violently over the rock^ Vragnimts, that op- 
#pofed il’s courfe; and to comtleat the ^n- 
deur of. the whole, the Ik/ happened to 
harmonize witVi'vljo mou/^ns, fhaping the 
clouds into thofe gran i forms, which ^Virgil 
calls the cava nulila \celi', Jjpd Shakefpear, 
ftill more ex^fefl^ely\ the cloudy cheeks of 
heaven— iiho&t Iwelling ^rms, whith prefent 
fo ftrongly the idea of puft cheeks. * Shake- 
fpear’s idea may be inalegant : but it is exad: j 
and the forms thenaielves are very pi(3;urefque. 
It is a happy circumftance,- when *wc find 
a Iky thus fuited fo a landfcape. In fuint of 
harmony^ of colouring the Jfky and lantiisape 
feldom var);. The former generally •imprelTes 
B 4 it’s 
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it’s ruljng tint 6h the fetter; haputK^ 

of cmpcjkion is another >cNgig£. is Hot 
always fo .exadly found, ^ho tte geiieral 
tint of the iky may be harnfonioiM^/the clouds 
may ftill be ill formed, apd^Kpid^refque. 
And it cannot be otherwifeJf^Tbr, ajjjfe ; 
the appearances of nature, tib'felig^l^rnes 
fuch variety of ihapes, as thefc floating bodies. 
Amidib this variety there mull often be bad 
forms. The painter therei’ore takes care not 
only to imprefs the ruling tint of the iky on 
his landfcape j but alio to get a good modu- 
latioa*of the ^y, in ^hat key, if I may ib 
ipealT, which the hal^ chofen. 

No precife rdes in the choice of % iky can 
bg given ; nor nf ^le ad^,fti3ig of ikies to 
landfc^e. This lat^: efpecially is matter of 
taile rather, tl^in of 4ile.i In general, clouds 
ill large mafies, like ^.ho4;, JW^hich gave oc- 
caflon to •theie remgiks, are ^more beautiful, 
than w'Hcn they ye frittered. Large fweiling 
fleecy clouds on a blue iky are often beautiful. 
A few light floating clouds (yet rather con- 
tiguous,'^ in one part of* the iky; when the 
other ffert is of a uniform* tint, has, the effed: 
sf «sntr.ifl:. It is a beautiful fpecies^of iky 
ilfo, when the dark part melts gradually into 
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tfesilighter^' \d ' this* may Be carried^ to the 
Jilghelt,^' u-i) contrail in a ilorm. Breaks 
al^/ in flcy Awhen you fee ^ light part 
through xji’n dilpartiug of dark clouds, are 
pleaiing^ other of theie fpecies 

♦wo.’#' 1^0 jQiiiiec/ )to all landfcape. The full 
me^^r* lun; i^d clear etherial iky, are fel- 
dom chofen. The painter commonly choofcs 
his ikies in a morning, or evening j« which 
he thinks will inlighten his. pidurc to the 
bell advantage, ftftd give it the moil brillian- 
cy. Of one thing he Ihould be very care- 
ful ; and that is to avo^all ih««es of aiJimals, 

' or other objedls, into which c«uds are fome- 
times apt to form themfelves/ I have feen a 
good pidure fpolind frop^l^aving the elouds 
formed in the ihape a fwan. From this 
mifchief Shakcfpeail miy guajM us. 

Sometimes yyu fee a cllWl, that’s dra^oniih : 

A V^apour fometimes like \l bear, or lion ; 

A tow’r^jd citadel, a pendent jock ; 

A forked mountain ; or blue promontory 
With trees upon ’t, .that nod, and mock the eye 
With empty gur.« ■ . 

Having, travelled ‘two or three miieS in the 
valley Kinlas, we found the end of it efefed 
by the ikirts of a mountain, which the road 

afeends. 
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afccnds.^ Here tHe river} ^ (whk|^the y4J«5Prv. 
was only a violent in *% 

rougher manner, through ttie feve:|il ftalges 
of the mountain ; and fwedtened fibe toil of 
our afcent, which was ^ m^de >’o*i f^t, by 
exhibiting catarads, and wafw^^s 
variety. At the fummit, w^l&und a^hall 
lake, which was the refervoir of all thefe 
beautiful exhibitions. The road wc travelled, 
is a miltary one.; and has been made at great 
expence of labour. The toil it coft feems 
exprelTcd by a figh in an infcnptipn on a 
ftone-&at at tlie^top, and be thankful! 

The defcentk on the other fide, is a’ d^iift 
precipice : but>r zig-zag road is contrived, 
which is paflablecft^i^h. T^hi<v road brought 
us intp Glen-Croey^which is a fcene of 
pcculiivr confirifdion. 


Glen-*Croey is. a valley, which feemed to 
us about two miles in. length, tho it may be 
longer, well proportioned in it’s dimenfionsj 
and Ikrfeened^ on every iide by mountains as 
magnifitent, aad as finely formed, as thofe 
wc*^*had pafled : but it’s peculiarity cii> this, 
that altho in the neighbourhood of the wildeft, 

and 



, Q:rjid>> fnofl: ^ Nd 'fceij4s, yet (contrary, to >fchc 
uftial --ill v>.iiich nature unites contiguous 
lan^fcapef^ it isj^otaljy fmooth, ^nd almoft 
poliflied. \The bottodi of the valley confifts 
chiefly 'pf fihe j pafturage, \vhich cloaths alfo 
of 4^)mountains. The foftnefs' of 
the^iierbage iipon their diftant fides, appeared 
like a rich, fpreading, velvet mantle. Here 
and there the broken channel of a’ torrent 
had formed gutters in , the declivities j but in 
general, all^ wa? *quiet, and unbroken.. Had 
this valley, and it’s lofty ^Ikreens been planted, 
the Icene would havojbeen delightful.'. The 
grandeur of the valley of Kinlayl could fupport 
itfelf independent of wood : ,5ut the valley of 
Croey, inclining'* lather X ')* the bcautifulj than 
to the fublime, is not. complete without that 
accompaniment. | ' I 

In the midi^Je olf thij vale Hands a lonely 
cottage, Iheltered with a few trees, aijd adorn- 
ed with it’s* little orchard, ’and other appen- 
dages. We might call it a feat of empire. 
Here refides the hind, who manages, and 
overlooks the cattle, which in numerous herds, 
graze this fertile vale : and if peace, and 
quietnefs inhabit not his humble manlion, it does 
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nocsharpipnize with th^ , icehej|^’ whiclvit 
belongs. 

From the valley of Cr<sey peached 

the 'banks of Lcch-Loung, or 
another falt-water lake; in wiife, according 
to the geography of TacituS, the fea is wont 
infiuere pstiifus, atqtie ambire, etiam jugis, aique 
montibui inferi, lielut injuo. • 

In the account I have giVen of the two 
'vallics, which lye between Loch-Fyne, and 
Loch-Koung, ^ • have ^xlefcribfed the fir ft as 
rough j and th^ latter, which is the valley of 
Croey, as fmo^i. I fliould not however 
copceal, that I havfe^ecn tbe'^burnal of a late 
traveller, which invert^this order. It makes 
the valley of I^nlas jliftu|:age; and Croey, 
it deferibes as rocky, il dire' hot take upon 
me to fay, I have raiide no miftake, I can 
only fay, that my • minutes were taken on the 
fpot. • 

Loch-Loung oppofed our farther paffage 
by it’s extremity, which ‘formed the point 
of a bay. This bay w6 lkirted*with lb 
m'uclT pleafure, that we could have ^^<^i^hed 
the intcrrtiption had been greatet. As we 
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approach the vertical ‘point, it rofe in • vaioe, 
exhibiting a fimple, and very fublime piece 
lake-fcenery. , Upon it's fhores • and rocks 
lie ^iia-»^\^eed, fhells, and other marks of a 
tide j witft' alone* ih^w it to be ialt-water ; 
for it’s banks have all the verdure, and vegeta- 
tion of an inland-lake. 

From the confines of Loch-Loung, we had 
a ftiort ride to Tarbet, which ftands upon 
Loch-Lomond tKe foene w*e had fo long 
cxpedled. . %arbet is a common nanie in 
Scotland fgr a town feated on an ifthmus 
between two lakes ; which is the fituaitiowMBf 
this place; a mere neck of ‘land dividing 
Loch-Ldung from Loch-Lomond. Some fup- 
pofc the word ‘tarbet, to ^nify 'the farne jatl 
a Carrying-place in America. Here the*fcencs 
of Loch-Lomopd opened before us. 
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L OCH-LOMOND is a frelli water kkc; 

about twenty-four miles in length. It’s 
northern end il narrow, running up a con- 
iiderable way, among lofty mountains : but 
it widens towards - the fouth by degrees ; and 
attains a great breadth. Some ’lay it’s* fujE&ie 
is obferved gradually to increafej and pre- 
tend to’ ihew the ruins of buildings far in 
the waters, when ‘they are in a- tranfparent 
ftatc. But we faw nothing of the kind. — 
As this , lake h^s ever been efteemed one of the 
moft celebrated/ fcenes in Scotland,^ it will be 
proper td^.dwell a little upon it. 




Tarbet lies vjpon tlie narrower part of the 
lake, from whence we took our-, rout to Luft, 
which emnmanus **the broader. T^e road 
acconfptnies the lake ; and is exceedingly 
grand, and. generally lofty, in evSiy part. 

Water, 
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\^ter, and mountains,* are the remeyreef pact 
of the feene : rocks and hanging woods adorn 
the foreground, amon^ which,' at every tum_ 
of the road, the lake appears to muchr-ajfekn- 
tage. The whole road ‘is vsxadtly/^that path 
upon the grand icale of nature,* which is 
preferibed in the improvements of art : 

* ; ■■■ that path, fiom whence, the iight is led 

Gradual to view the whole- Where’er thou windH: 

'‘rhat line, take heed between the fceiic, and eye, 

'ro JKary, and to mix thy chofen greens. ^ 

Here for a while with cedar, or with larct, 

(Tl^t from the ground l^read their qjofe texture,) hide 
Mi’alke view entire. Then o’er fome lowly tuft. 

Where rofe and woodbine bloom, permit it’s charms 
To burft upon the light. Now through a copfe 
Of beech, that rear fmooth, and (lately trunks, 

-Admit it partially; and half exefude. 

And half reveal it’s graces. Jn tliis path. 

How long foe’er She wanderer roves, each Hep 
Shall wake frclh beauties j each fliort point prefent 
A different,, pidure, new, and yet the fame, 

* / 

This road is one of the ^ind entrances 
into the highlands j and a ^ery formidable 
one it is. It runs along* the fide of a moun- 
tain, apd is ' in many p’4tts a mere precipice 
hanging over the lake; and] tho fecurej^ fuf- 
ficiently ^ for travellers, is ftill a dangerous 
defile for an army. The difficulty y)f making 

^ it 
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jt has been grc^t. In^ Jhvera] parts it is 
through the 01id*roch' which is kfi as a 
pavement*; and the grateful traveller finds 
himfelf indebted (as ’ an ihfcription with 
Roman bicyity infornjs hitn) to the labours 
of Colonel Lafcclles’s regiment. 

About three miles from Tarbet, where the 
road rifes, we have 'a grand retrOlpedt of the 
narrow part of the lake. A mountain, on 
the left, .near tl^ eye, runs boldly into the 
water ; beyond which the lake retires, ^ bay 
after bay, in ^rfpedive, among diflant moun- 
tains into it's deep rccefles*. . * 

The colouring of thefe mountains was very 
beautiful. . It was an early hour : the fun 
juft rifing had not ftrengtV to diffipate . the^ 
blue mifts, which hung upon them; but yet 
it’s faint radiance, here and there, tinged their 
broken points, a*nd Ihed an effufion of the foft- 
eft, and moft delitate light. The effeit too was 
affifted by the waters of the lake, wh*ich in 
fome parts wei^ fcarce . diftinguifhable from 
the bale of the mountains. 

There is a Railage* in the prophet Joel, 
which I think nrhy deferiptive of fdch a 
feene a» fhis. Hel is deferibing the day, in 
which the Lord cometh to execute judgment. 

VOL. II. O JSf 
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As jMU^cukrly the lafl: /^uK of it, 

ri^^AfifhbUro?, aad piaurefquc im^ry, 
i a little aifappointed in huding it 

on by fo able a critic, as Ae 
Kfliog of London, in his excellent tranflation 
^ Ifaiah*^ Ifc allows the fmortiing to be the 
ufual fenfe of the He'breW word in this place: 
but'as the fame word ^fo fignihes gloom, 
be rather prefers that word here," becaufe the 
'^rnihg, he thinks, is an incongruous idea. 

If the bUhop had ever paid any attention 
to the effeSs of itf>orning-lights in a mountain- 
ous'' country (which the prophet, who had 
always lived in fuch a country, probably did,) 
he would not perhaps have t^ed the vul- 
gar tranflation of this paflagtf with incongruity. 
By a Very eafy, and elegant metonymy, the 
niorning, which is die cmjcfmvj ftand for 
that brightened gloom, whiclf is the #5.— 
If on the other hahd, vfe i/nderftand by 


• See his note on if.. yUi. %o. 
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the mormng only ft ^4^ ifimtunent. g^jbis 
ji^hing. 

I VouW ft point 

of critidli^^^wi^ afflisr fte the 

bifhop (4 hat I oiay without; Vftoity, 

fupjpolh m^tk better sc^uainted with the 
efl^ of Ojjtiteng-Iights in a mountainous 
country i and\iay* therefore be allowed |o 
6.y» that the mr^ing J^ead ufm the momtaim, 
19) at leal); not an inaongrpous expreihon. 


At Lufs ’we got into a boati and .rd^ed, 
to the middle of the lakC) where we lay upon 
our oars to take a view of the fceneiy around 
us. 

To the north we looked far up the luriow 
channel of the lake, which we had juft feen 
from the Ihore. We were now more in the cen- 
ter of the view. But the fcenc was now ftiifted. 
It was more a vifta. The mountains llielved 
beautifully into the .wa’ter, on both iidesj 
and the bottom of thq lake was occu^}ied by 
Ben-vorlie, which filled it's ftation with great 
diftuuftion. • On the* right, BeA*lomond, the 
lecond liill in Scotland, raifed it's refpedtable 
head- White- theVwaters at their bafe, were 
C 2 dark. 
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darjc, .like a black, tet^fparent mirror. But 
in this point of vifew the form <jf Ben-lomon^ 
was rath^sr injured jbt the re^^larity of^ it’s 
line, which conBlf^ w thrj» afcent. 

In general however, this .mountaia appears 
finely Hoped; and it’s furface M ||i}t ifuliv bro- 
ken. 

, Ben-lomond meafures *in y^eight between 
three and four thoufand feetyrom the furface 
of the lake, extending it’s . fkirts "far, and 
wide, into the country. It^ lofty fides are 
fubjcdt to various climates ; a*nd maintain 
inhabitants. The ptarmigan, and other 
heath-fowls frequent it’s upper regions : it’s 
lower are faught, as a favourite haunt, by 
■" ^he jroe-buck : wKile the ^many irriguous val- 
lies, and fheltered paftures at it’s bafe, tempt 
the peafants of the country to fettle among 
them. • '■ 

Ey this time the early hours of fun-rife had 
pafied away. The morning fpread upon the 
mountains — thofe velvet lights, which we had 
feen from Tarbet-foad, had now taken 
a more vivid hue; and the vapoqrs forming 
a more tr;smfparent medium, began tqdifcover 
througlr their thinner' veil k fine purple tint. 
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which had overfpread*,the. tops of the moan- 
Jlgipsj and is. one of the moft beautiful of 
all tlie hues, that invs;ft.?;tho^e lofty ftations. 
Pouffin is fond of it, that in general, I 
think, he th|ows» to5 much purple into his 
diftances : the imagination of Virgil could 

conceive noi(^ng beyond it in the Elyfian 
fieldsj where h?; tells us that a brighter fi*n 

ipreads it’s radiaip:e upon the mountains • 

• • • 

II „ . .-. yy , et lumiiic vcflit 

» Purpuitco* ■■ ■ ■— 1 

The vieiJv to the fouth has l«fs value 'in a 
piSiurcfque light. The furface of the lake is 
broken by a number of iflands, which are 
fcattered about it, ^ and pi'cvcnt all unity 
compofjion. It’s banks alfo, in that direction, 
are tame icenes of pafturage, and cultivation; 
and the mountains, which Ikreened it’s north- 
ern regions, are* here removed. AS we could 
not therefore admire the fouthern part of the 


* Purpureas often orglc-wing ; but it is often 

deferiptive of colour alfo, and iignifies pwrpU. Thus Horace 
fpeaks of purpig^ii tyranni ; ^nd Ovid of p^rpureus pu^or. And 
where tj^ie term is applied to tlic colouring of a mountain, 1 
cannot conceive it can irfean any thing but purple. 
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SECT. XXIII. 


O N tlie weilerii fide of tfie lake, is an 
ifland, . called Devannoc j which Vifes 
at one end .into a lofty hill. To this ifland 
we Aeered ; and mooring our bark in a creek, 
we afcended the hill under the condud of our 
boatman, who was a very, intelligent guide. 
The afcent coft us a full half-hour } and"^ 
thought it fomewhatVextraordinary to find a 
hill of fuch ditpenfiohs upon an ifland in a 
lake. When we*gaincd the fummit jive fcated 
ourfelves upon a rook cufhioned with, mofs, 
and heath j and as the day was fine, we had 
indeed a moft amufing*viW over all the fouth- 
ern divifion of the la^e. 

A vaA expanfe of water, at leaf!; tin jmiles 
in diameter; lay before the cyb, intorfpetled 
with various iflands of difierent forms, and 
dimenfions., •Among thefe the little barks, 
C 4 which 
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which, navigated the and plied Utiong 

tlie fevcrul channels, appeared and difappeared 
by turns j dividing portions of land into iflands, 
whicii to the eye feemed united. 

1 iie iiland (or hicb according to t/ie Erfe) 
which lay ncareft to us is Ghenaghan. It is 
an ilLud of coniidcrable extent; being not 
kis a luilc in length. It confifts of 

great variety of high ground; and is every 
where woody. . On the hither fide it is in- 
dcr.v. i i y a I rgc fcmicircukr bay ; which 
gives it a peculiar appearance. 

B».)oik1 Gnenagiian lies inch-Crune, about 
half a mile in length ; flat, unwoodejl, and 
covered cl-iefly with pafturage. 

-I.’jch-i'ad lies in' the fame diredtion, beyond 
Crune ; and is nearly of /the fame dimenfions ; 
Hat alio, and unwootle^. 

To ti’c luuth, between Cfune, and Ghen- 
aghan, lies iVioin, one of the largeft iflands 
in ilw I'.ke. It is flat; it’s fhores are much 
indciiicd; one half ofl it confifts of pafturage, 
and the otlier of a peat-mofs. 

Lcyoiul Ipch-Fad, verging towards the eaft- 
ern lute of the lake, lies Inch Calloch, or 
the JJ>c cf Nu?is; which is about a mile in 
Icngih. It confifts of high gcound, and is 

very 
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very woody; but the, eye Bt lb great a pit- 
tance, could pot diflinguilh the indenting of 
it’s fhores. This iflaod, which is regularly 
inhabited, is in this refpeft of greater dignity 
than anyV)ther upon the lake. It is remark- 
able allb on another account. The clan of 
M*greggors, who occupied the mountainous 
limits on the north of the lake, and were 
prolcribed by an a6t of parliament, for their 
thefts and rapine, had among ‘them one very 
egregious fpperftilidn, which was to lay iheir 
bones in this ifland, whpre ftill appear the 
remains of a holy-houfe. Accordingly ^h^y 
have all been buried here from time imme- 
morial ; prefuming, no doubt, (as m^n, in 
all ages, Itxm fron^ lacrifices, or other rites, 
to have had fome ideVof atonement) thiit the 
fand-ity of the^ grouiid would deprecate the 
guilt of their li^es. 

There is another reafbn however g\ven for 
burying in iflands ; which is pi'adiled allb in 
other parts of Scotland.* When the country 
abounded with wolve^ it is laid, thele animals 
would often attack church-yards i againll which 
the people * guarded by infular *graves. Thus 
a pradiiSc founded in neceffity, might have 
been contipued through fuperftition. 


To 
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To' the fonthw^rd qf M'greggor's iflc,. lie 
GtAnge, and 'Torremach, each of whlch ilbtnds 
ts about^ half a mile- in length : both are 
woody, but Torremach confifts of higher 
ground. “ . f 

In the fame diredion, lies the ifland. of 
Merin, the largeft upon the lake; being two 
Scotch^miles in length, which are nearly equal 
to three of Englirti meafure. It’s breadth 
alfo is proportionable, mcafbring above a mile 
from*-one fide to the other. .This ifland, 

which is veiy woody, and conflfls of^high, 
irregular ground, is converted into a park, 
by the duke of Montrofe. The, keeper, and 
family, are the only inhabitants, which 
it cUhtains. Formerly thi^ ifland was a place 
of more note, and was ^nified with a noble 
manfion, built by the duke of I^enox. 

On the^ other fide of M^greggor’s ifland, 
towards, the north, lies Inch-Lonac, formed 
in the lhape of a crefcent; with fome wood 
upon it, but more heath. This alfo is a 
confiderable ifland; beiqg near two miles in 
lengthy It is the propertjj of Sir James Col- 
quhoun, who has turned it into a* deer-park. 
—Commodious as thele fituations Ibem for 
deer, a good paling is a better -feyce than a 

lake. 
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I .lake, however deep. Often a herd, banding 
' together, will venture through this vail expanfe 
of waters, in queih of. better paAarage : and 
it is one- of the moA laborious parts of the 
keeper’s dtnplpyment, to purfue the emigrants, 
and drive them home. 

In an oppofite direftion lies Inch-Galbrith. 
This illand the olprey-eagle inhabits, in prefer- 
ence to any other on the lake : but for what par- 
ticular advantages, "the naturallft is ignorant. 
From his r^lidcnce here he lends out his rapa- 
cious colonies. Filh is his pi;ey ; but nature hath 
neither given him * the power to fwim, nor* the 
art to dive. She has furnilhed him however 
with powers, equally dellrudtive. With a keen 
eye he hovers over tlje lake ; and feeing fit5m» 
a great height, Ibme ^advertent filh near the 
furface, he darts, rapidly upon it j and plung- 
ing his talons, Und breall, if need be, into 
the water, keeps his pinions aloof in tjie air, 
undipped on the ftrength of which he Iprings 
upwards with his prey, * tho it is fometimes 
very bulky. The oljjrey differs little from 
the fea-eagle i only he is more, what is com- 
monly termed, a frejh’-water pirate. 

Befid£s*thele larger illands, there are others 
of Imaller dimenfions ; which are too numerous 

for 
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for^ particular notice. In any other place they 
would make a figure; but here we confider 
them only as garnilli to, the reft. We counted 
eighteen iflands diftinftly lying before us ; 
but we were told thert* are not fewer than 
thirty fcattered over the lake; three of which 
have churches upon them, tho, I believe, 
now in ruins. 

. One of theic iilands is obferved alternately 
to fink, and rife. This *is a common ftory 
among lakes ; and the myftdry of it generally 
is, that the water, tho it’s apparent form is 
rareiy^altered> is yet fometimes fo' high, as to 
cover an ifland, which happens to be very 
flat, I have heard however well attefted 
■;;ii«wcs of iflands, ‘ in fomc lakes, that really 
rife ajid fink. This ra^iy poflibly be owing 
to fungous earth dilarcd by vegetation, and 
dctacliing itfelf by it’s lightnels from the bot- 
tom. As it’s vegetation ccafes, and it becomes 
of courfe more comprefled, and more faturated 
with water, it lofcs* it’s buoyancy, and finks. 
The fad: I believe is unqueftioned; but I 
will not pretend to fay, that tliis folution 
accounts fuftigiently for *it. 

Befides this, there is another kind*cff float- 
ing ifland, which hath been fometimes feen 

upon 
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upon this lake, and hath confounded the 
of travellers j and that is a fort of raft, which 
the inhabitants ufed to make of a confiderable 
fize, faftening the ihafts of feveral pines toge- 
ther, and*covering theih with earth, and clods. 
Thefe rafts were ufeful on many occafions. I 
believe they are not now in ufe } as boats 
are much more manageable, and commodious. 
But in elder times, the raft was the firft 
fpecies of lake- navigation. Oh it the inha- 
bitants ufe^ to trahfport their cattle, hav’f or 
any other bulky commodity, from one part 
of the lake to another. But the raft 'was 
principally of ufo in times of alarm. When 
an adverle clan was laying v/afte the country, 
fome poor highlander would Ihip nis family,,, 
and moveables on boi^ a raft ; and rujaning 
under the Ice of an ifland, would attach him- 
felf to it. flis rjtft at a diftance would appear 
a part of the iiland itfolf, and lie concealed. 
In the mean time he would rear a low hut 
of boughs, and heath,' 'againft the oak, to 
which he was moored ^ and would eat his 

f 

oaten bread, the only provhion*he carrietL 
with him, and drink of the lake, till a time 
of fecuriiy gave him liberty to return. 


Wc 
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were aflured hpwevcr, that ill a pSTf 
of* the country, whefe we had lately been, 
in the road between Killin and Tindrum, 
there is a lake, where a real floating ifland, 
w'hich never finks, continues always fhifting 
about the lake. We did not fee it; but we 
w'ere told, it is formed of the matted roots 
of a particular kind of weed. It’s furface, 
which is now about forty-five yards in cir- 
cumference, i? fuppofed .rather to- increafe. 
If you bore it, in three or four feet you 
come at water. Sometimes, as it refts near 
the<»fliore, the wild cattle are tempted in- 
to it by a little frefli grafs. But it is a 
dangerous bait. If the wind fliift, they may 
-ds«.4;arried off into unknown regions, from all 
their kindred and acqitfuntancc ; or as their 
provifion is fcanty, if ihe voyage prove long, 
they may fufler greatly by hunger. 

Iflands' of this kind w'ere perhaps more 
’ common in ancient times. The younger Pliny 
at leaft gives us an account of fcveral, which 
he had leen dancing about the Vadimonian 
lake, in a veiy extraordinary manner. InUr- 
'^m'^unSlcet qopulateequet et contimnti f miles 
funt. Interdum difeordantibus •ventis digeruntur. 
Nomunquam dejlitutce tranquillitate fmgulee 

Jluitant, 



jftuitant. Sape mtmres majoribus, velut cymhoJa 
merariat adherefcunt. \Sape inter fe majofeSf 
minorefque quaji curfum, certamenque defumunt, 
Rurfus omncs in eundeni locum appulfce*. 


Befides the iflands in Loch-Lomond, there 
are many peninfulas, which run into it, and 
add greatly to the variety of the fcene. Of 
thele, the moft remarkable is that, on "which 
Sir James* Colquhoun has his refidence. His 
feat, and jjlantatibAs were a great ornament 
to our view.’ 

The country inimediately beyond the i(laAds, 
appeared flat, and the mountains were too 
far removed to be of any pidturefque ufe from 
the hill of Devannoc, where we flood. Among, 
other objedts of diftance, a ftrange form at- 
tradled our notice. It was Ibmething like a 
houfe, only infinitely bigger, than any houfe, 
at that diftance could poflibly appear. ^ Upon 
enquiiy we found it was the rock, on which 
the caflle of Dunbarton 'Hands. Our expec- 
tation was of courfe greatly railed, to fee an 
objedl on the fpot, which had .excited our 
curiofity fo .much at' a diflance.. , 


♦ Plin. Epid. lib. viii. ep, 20 . 

SECT. 
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SECT. XXIV. 

•i ^ 


H igh places,' and extended viewg have 
ever been propitious to the excurfions 
of imagination. , we furveyed the fcene 
before us, “which was an amufing, but un- 
peopled furface, jit was natural to coniider 
it under the idea of population. 


If commerce and wealth are the great means ' 
of improving the human mind, by commu- 
nicating knowledge — freeing it from prejudice 
— giving it a more liberal turn — encouraging 
letters — and introducing arts j they as certainly 
at a riper period, introduce corruption, and 
become the handmaids of vice. How happy 
then would it be to drep them at this critical 
period; to arreft the.preciie time,' when'thCy 
have done their utmoft to enlighten mankind, 
and then* difeard them. But it would be as 
voL. II. a • I) ealy 



eafy to arreft the courfe of the river. Human 
aftlfirs, like the plante of the field, flourillr 
only to decay : they are., longer' lived indeed ; 
but the hope of preiefvi^ them in a ftate of 
j)erfcdlion, would be tfee futile hope of im- 
mortaliiiing mortality. 

In a reveiie however we may conceive the 
happinefs of a few philolbphical friends, re- 
tiring from the follies of life to fuch a fccne 
as this i and fettling thernfclves in the feveral 

iflands, that are fcuttcred abput the lake before 

« 

us. Their Jiappinefs w'ould confifi ii*i the refined 
pieafures of ,iaterc6m-lc, and folkude. The 
ViliOiiary docs not confider the many econo- 
mical and inconveniences of a 

pliQ. All thef things arc below his no- 
tice. He cnio in idea the pleafure of a 
refined, and viitnous fociety. He fcafts on 
tlie .agreeable expcdlaiion thqf would arife at 
the fight hf a fail making to his little retreat, 
which *he would know was fraught wdth wit 
— cr clafTic elegance — or the refinements of 
tai e — or plulofopliy — or the charms of an 
ima frcdcd piety. Tire ‘contents of the cargo 
wouTS be known at a diflance from the di- 
rection, in whidi the vell'cl came, — Nor 
would the hours of Iblitude 2 >afs with lefs 

delight. 
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delight. However pleafing the charms ,of 
converfe, each onember of this virtuous, and 
happy fociety, would ftill be his own beft 
companion. He who wants refources within 
himfelf, can never find liappinefs abroad. 

Among the amufements of this happy peo- 
ple, it would not be the lead: to improve 
their little territories into feenes of fimplicity, 
and beauty — academic groves, Elyfian ficMs 5 

• • • 

Where they, whon^ whom nature charm, 

Stealing tlwemfcives from the degenerate croud, * 
May footh the throbbing pafiion,^ into peace. 

And woo lohc quiet* in her fiient walks. • • 

Even the drearinefs of winter would not 
want it’s enjoyments. Wiijter is the reign 
of domeftic pleafures ; and if the ftorms of 
the lake forbad the adventitious interccurie 
of agreeable fociety, they would at lead remove 
the impertinent interruptions of what, was not 
fo. The intrulions of a tattling world would 
be totally excluded : while books, and ele- 
^garit amufements, would be a fovereign anti- 
dote againft the howling of winds, and the 
beating of waves. — But enough of t’>efl. 
idle reveries, * which belong not 'to terreftrial 
things. 

D 2 
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When we defcended the rocky hill, from 
which we had thefe .amuiing views, we fur- 
veyed the whole ifland of Devannoc. It 
leems to be one of the moll beautiful on the 
lake i and admirably adapted to be the feat of 
fome capital manlion in fuch a fcene, as we 
have jull imagined. It cannot be lefs than two 
Englilh miles in length ; and tho at the north- 
ern end it is woody, rough, and even moun- 
taisious, as we have feen ; it‘s Ibuthern end affords 
both corn and pafturage. We obferved however 
bul one folitary farm upon Ihe whole place. 

Embarking again we fpent fome hours in 
'• rowing among that clump of illands, which 
lie nfcarell the eye ; and in looking into their 
little creeks, and bays ^ tho t we did not land 
on any of them. Standing then for the Ihore, 
we met our horfes about five miles below 
the place, where we, at firft embarked. 

^ och-lomond was never known to freeze. 
Partially ind^d it has been Ibmetimes frozen 
at the Ibuthem end i but never in any degree, 
fince the memory of man, except in the year 
1740. But the northern part, which runs 

up 
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up among the mountalps, was never kfiown 
at any time to* receive even the flighted im- 
preffion from the froft.* 

The fouthern part of Locli-lomond is much 
frequented by fiilmon j tho in general this fifh 
is not fond of lakes- But the cafe is this. 
T||||rivcr Leven forms the chief exit of the 
lake j and communicates with the fea. In a 
direction nearly c^pofite to the Leven, the 
river Enneiy .enters the lake. Of this river 
the falmon .is particularly fond; and enter- 
ing by the Leven, he traverfes the lake on 
purpofe to proceed up the Ennery. By 
what inftindl he knows that he • fliall find 
the ftream he delights in, acrofs fo vail an • 
expanfe of waters, let the naturalifl fay.« Do 
the waters of the Ennery run pure through 
the lake to the* Leven? Or docs, the old 

falmon, which hath once found the. way, 
dilcover it to the fhoal ? Or, fliall we con- 
fefs our ignorance ; and fuppole them guided 
by fome inftindt, which we . cannot com- 
prehend ? 

* • 

It is remarkable, that at tbe beginning ot 
November, • 1755, when the city of Lifbon 
was deflroyed by an earthquake, this lake 

D 3 was 
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was Exceedingly agitated. The, day was perfedt- 
ly calm, and it’s furface Hill, when it’s waters 
arole fuddenly many feet in large fwells, and 
overflowed a confiderable diftridt. Then in a 
motiient or two retiring, they fank as much below 
their ulual mark. Their next flow, and ebb were 
Jefs than the former; but ftill very great: and 
thus they continued riling, and flnkifit|ufe>r 
fevera'l hours ; till the fludluation gra^^lly 
fubflding, the‘ waters at 'length fettled within 
their common bounds. A boi\t,« which was 
thrown upon dry» land, was found by men- 
f.iratift:in, to be forty yards from it’s llatipli 
in the lake: and in feme places, where-the 
land was low, the waters rulhed away, and 
► overflov.'cd the country for a conlidcrable ex- 
tent.- Similar remarks were made at that 
time on other lakes. • 

Since .the year in which thele obfervations 
were ^written, an agitation in Loch-Tay w'as 
ftill more j'emarkable than this in * Loch- 
lomond ; bccaufe no earthquake, nor any 
other probable caufe could be afligned for it. 
“ft^appendd on fnnday the I2th of feptember 
1784. 'i'hatf day, and the preceding day, as in 
the former cafe, v/ere calm ; and the*" waters of 
the lake of courJle perfcdlly flrill*; tvhen, about 
nine o’clock in the morning, a »flr2nge agi- 
, . . tation 
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tation was obferved in*^that part of the* l^^e, 
which fpreads* into a bay, before the village 
. of Kenmore*. Great •part of it is lhallow : 
but a little before it unites with the body 
of the lake, it • becon\es very deep. In 
this bay the agitation was hrft obferved : 
the water retired feycral yards vvithin it’s ufual 
boundary ; and, as it did in Loch-lomond, 
immediately flowed back again j confinuing 
to ebb, and flow ih the fame* manner, three 
or four tiracf, during the fpace of a quarter 
of an hour~when fuddenly the waters rufhed 
from the eafl:, and weft with great violence, 
and meeting in the place, where the fliallow 
Waters and the deep unite, ^ arofe in the form 
of a great wave, in appearance at leaft five, 
feet high ; leaving all the fhores of tlje bay 
dry for the fp^ce of ’ an hundred yards, as 
nearly as could l3e conjedlurcd. The meeting 
of the two currents made a clafifing found : 
but the force of that from the Kenmore-fide 
overpowering the other, 'carried the wave weft- 
ward. It continued decreafing, as it- proceeded ; 
and in about five minutes dilappeared. Hpw. 

* See a defeription of Loch-Tay, vol. I. p. 

D .4 great 
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great* the force of the* water was on the Ken- 
znore-fide, tho collected only from the lhallow 
part, appeared from it’s overflowing it’s natural 
boundary, as the waves fubfided, feveral yards, 
notwithflanding the ch'ief part of the current 
went the othei way. After this violent 
agitation, the water did not recover it’s 
tranquillity for fome time. It continued eb- 
bing dnd flowing, but with lefs and lefs force, 
at the interval of fevenp or eighr minutes, 
during the Ipace of at leall two hours, after 
the fubfiding of the. great wave. 

While the waters of the lake were thus 
agitated, the river Tay, which iflTues from 
the lake at Kenmore, ran backwards into it 
•with fo much force, as to leave it’s Ihores 
and in fome parts, it’s channel, quite dry. 
It was curious to lee {he wegds, which grow 
at the Ipottom, and are fmoothed by the 
ftream, flowing over themj all bridling up, 
and pointing in a contrary diredtion. 

On the day after ‘this violent agitation of^ 
Loch- Tay, and on thf four following days, 
-the.jsvaters were difturbed again in the fame 
manner, and* about the fame time; but in 
a much lefs degree : nor did thole commotions 
intirely treafe for a full month ^afterwards; 

but 
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but they became very irregular, ibmctimes 
appearing in the morning, and ibmetimes in 
the evening. The I5l:h of odrobcr was the 
laHt day, on which any difturbance was ob- 
fcrved on the lake*. * 


* This account is takers from a letter written by tlie rev. 
Mr. Fleming, minifler of Kenmore, to the rev. Mr. Playfair, 
and by him communicated to the royal fociety at Edinburgh, 
december ^ whofe journals i| is publllhed. 
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S E C 'T. XXV. 


F rom the fcencs of Loch-lomofid wc 
made the beft*of our way to Dunbarton. 
The hke boic us ^.ompany on the left, during 
mod of the road, nppearirig anjB difappearing, 
by turns, among the woods, which, lhade 
it’s banks. The country is level, cultivated, 
and adorned with gentlemen's feats. Near 
the road {lands a pillai eiedled to the mcmoiy 
of the late Dr. Smollet. 

The piiucipal objc<a;, during our ride along 
the banks of Loch>lomond, is Dunbaiton- 
cafele, which feill maintains that Uncommon 
form, which it firil exhibited. You begin 
now to diftinguilii it plainly into two parts, 
one of which appears like a vaft tent. This 
appearance continues ’iome time;, but as wc 
approach nearer, certain prominences, which 
have a •cadle-like form, indicate th6 whole 

9 

to be a mafs of fortified lock. 
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A ^iU nearer approadb gives more diiUndnefs 
. of cour& to it’s enormous features. One of 
it!s fummits appears now higher, and more 
pointed than the other ; and is adorned with 
a folitary watch-tower. The broader fummit 
is occupied by the principal part of the caftle : 
and a wall, flanked with towers, fortifles the 
cleft between them. This whole grand objedt 
comes' in as a iecond diflance ; and the Clyde, 
Ikreened by mountains, completes the pi<%ure, 
by forming a third. 

When we arrive upon the fpot, the fituation 
of DunbartOh caftle appears indeed furprizing. 
A vaft rock, fteep on every fide, rifing out 
of a plain, and unconnedted with any high 
. ground for the Ipace of a mile, is one of thofe 
exhibipdns, which nature rarely prefents. It 
is almoft furrounded oh the north, the weft, 
and the fouth, by the Leven, and the Clyde ; 
which fatter is here a grand eftuary. Oh the 
eaft lies a morafs. • 

Such a rock as this, is as uncommon at 
land, hs it is common at fe&» When the tides 
,of the ocean, gaining upon fome cpntinent, 
„ force their way through a promontory, and 
iffafti; away the foil from the infulatsd part ; 
if it confift only of foil, it prcfcntly di&ppears. 

But 
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But if there be any folid (Iratum of ftone w^n, 
that ftratum, vhen the? foil is waihed away, 
becomes a rock. It is covered with fea-weed, 
the onlV:.hi^bage the ocean produces, which 
is th^-^rt of the waves. Virgil has given 
us the uiieai with great ftrength of expreffion. 

~Spumea circtun 

£!axa ,|]%maat; la^ri^ue illiTa refundicur alga* 


The pencU could not give the idea fo p^Lfe 
The pencil gives oi^Iy ^orm and cohur : Virgil’s 
delcription ‘gives motion. 

Numberlefs are; the natural ruins of this 

» • 

kind, which the tides of the ocean aref con- 
tinually forming in cveiy part of the globe. 
But fuch a;|isuid4rotk as t^s before us, bare 
and uifuliated li|^ the rdcRs trf’ the ^ibre, is 
a wonderful appearance. It is contstry to 
nature’s whole ^rocds in ' forming rocks, as 
as we are acquainted with har works. 
Her rocks are generally in fome degree •fitniliur 
to the county, in Which they are found. 'The 


rock, on which the caftle and city of Edin- 
burgii Hand, it is tnie, is of very peculiar 
conftt^ion^: yiet it •dops not there lb mudh 
furpl^ ^us. /Nature has been*Sej^at <pOt 
buiily 'tnnployed in making rocks; 

rai£^ 
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rail&kj them all round the town in various 
forms ; and if ihe thrtw one oijt of her hands, 
amidft the variety of her operations, a little 
uncommonly fhaped, it is not much to be 
wondered at. But an ^mmenfe rock llarting 
up on the level banks of the Clyde, and on 
the edge of a morafs, where there is not only 
nothing finiilar to it, but a face of country 
dillimilar, is among thole produdions 
of which the globe of the earth does* not alTord 
frequent inllances.' ' 

The form of this grand fortrefs, on a near 
inlpedion, is very pidurefijue. Such alfo is 
the contrail between the two fummits. The 
craggy lides of the rock are finely broken ; 
and the buildings* upon it, tho not in them- 
Iclves beautiful, have at leaft a good efied, 
and gTve it conlequence. ^ 

We were curious to fee the contents of this 
uncommon fortrefs : and entering a gate at 
the bottom, we afeended through a cleft 
of the rock. Two hundred and eighty Heps, 
hewn out of the folid Hone, landed us upon 
the firll llpry. From hence we clambered 
the rock to view the works upon* the broader 
fummi^y.v^t^e other we never attem^tbd to 
the path is frightful. 


The 



The fquare tower, ^hich we fee at ^he 
divifion between the /ummits, was once 
the refidence of Wallace, whole patriotic 
adlions we have feen recorded in fo many parts 
of the country. , 

The texture of this rock, we were told, 
is of fo impenetrable a nature; as to baffle 
the effedts of gunpowder. Boring has often 
been attempted : but the keeneft inUru mfi Sfai 
of the auger-kind cannot touch it. Buchanan 
indeed tells us, xh.it fSaxum Jllu^ eji pr/ediiruntt 
ut vix ullis 'fetramentis fuperabile ; e quo Jl quid 
•vel vi effringitur, minis coUabiiur, fulfu~ 
reum late odorem expirat. This flicws* the 
labour of hewing two hundred and eighty Heps 
out of it. 

The upper regions of the rock are profulely 
covered with the lycben £eograpbicus ; ^hich 
is one of the rooft beautiful of all vegetable 
incrufVations. I doubt not, but thcle plants 
of the lychen kind, tho they do not in ap- 
pearance rife above the furface of the ftone, 
have their peculiar foils, barren as we may 
efteem them, as well as oaks, or elms. One 
loves a free-ftone — another a purbeck ; and 
the fpecies before us, I am pgtft^aded from 
many *fifliations in which I have'^fe'^* it, 

flourii^^ 



Hoiiii^Hhes bell on the Jiardeft rock. So beau- 
tiftil are the incruftations of , the geographic 
ipecie5> that if I had had time to trifle, I 
could have amufed myfelf with endeavouring 
to trace the fevcral couittries of Europe among 
their various forms. I found a llrong refcm- 
blancc of the outlines of Great Britain. 

In the body of the rbek is a relervoir of 
collected from fprings, which affords 
a fuflicient fupply for any garrifon, which the 
caftle can admit. ' ' 

From the batteries we haci many very 
armifjng views. We had 6ne up the Clyde, 
towards Glafgowj in which that river, now 
a grand elluary, forms two or three ample 
fweeps. Dunglas-caftle is feated on a neck of 
land, fliooting into it. Beyond the Clyde 
appears a rich dillant* county ; adorned with 
feveral feats, among which -Lord Semple’s is 
confpicuous. The town of Glagow, we were 
told, might be feen in a clear day : but when 
we were at Dunbarton, the weather was hazy. 

From an oppofite part we looked down the 
Clyde, where it expands into a vafl fheet of 
water, occijgying almoft the whole of the 
diftapoae'^t’s opening to the fea is ifctcrcepted 

by 
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by a double range of mountains, which ^ark 
the channd of Loch-loung. Into this lake the 
Clyde enters nearly at right angles. Between 
the hither-tnountains, you fee the ftrait, 
through which it pafles: and under thofe on 
the left, lie the towns of Grenoc, and Port- 
Glalgow j both of which are diftindly feen. 

Between thefe two grand views upon the^ 
Clyde, we had a third towards the mocfil^ins 
of Loch>4omond, which appeared cluftering 
around Ben-lomondf in formidable array. The 
intervening country is varied by the windings 
of the Leven. * ' * . * 

All thefe view^ would receive additional 
beauty from the peculiar circumftances of 
tides, ftorms, ihipping, hazinefs, and lights. 
We ihould have wiihed alfo to have l«n the 
callle oppofed to, a fetting fuu* The fradlured 
fides of this noble rock, would have received 
uncommon beauty from fuch a light. But 
we had not the pleafure of feeing it under 
this, or any other circumftance of peculiar 
grandeur. It was an ^obje<9: however, which 
was able to fiipport it’s dignity, without any 
adventitious 'aids. 

Salldll. gives Us a picture very ^un- 
b^rlbn caftle, in the following deferiptio^*^ 
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a Nibidaii ferlrefs : 4“^ afimilit Mt- 
lucha, trat inter ceeteram phinitiem mons jkiceuit 
meJiocri caplh, immenfum editm, mo perm^ 
gufto aditureliSo : nam omnia natura, velut opertf 
atque confultOy pracepsi‘ , 

Buchanan’s defcription of Dunbarton, runs 
thus : A conjluente Glottay et Levini flumimm, 
planicieSy circiter milk paffuumy ad peoximorum 
mM^Sn radices extenditur, hi ipfo autem an-- 
guhy ubi amnes commifient^ry rapes •biceps at- 
tollitur. Inter duo cornua^ quod in feptemtriones 
verfum eji latus gradus habet, per obliquam 
rupm,, hominum indujlriay ' et magno labore 
excifos, per quos vix Jingulis eJi aditus. 

So exaft a iimilitude appears between thefe 
two defcriptions, that if we only reciprocally 
change the names of Numidia and Scotland, 
Molucha and Clyde, either^ defcription will 
ferve for either fcene. 

t 

To, thefe two defcriptions I could add a 
third, which Caelar gives us of Alicia in Gaul. 
Opidum erat in colle fummo, admodum edito loco ; 
uty nifi objidioney expugjqari non poffe videretur : 
cujus collis •radices duoy duabus ex partibus fiu- 
mina fubluebqgt. Ante opidum plankies circiter 
millia-^^ePiluum tria in longitutUnem patvbdt, 

for- 



Fortreflcs of this |md are, always Itrfghly 
dleemed in th^ momentous periods of enterprize. 
Salluft’s fortrefs has a great event annexed to 
it in the time of Marius s and Dunbarton 
has as remarkable a one in the times of Mary. 

It ’was at that period of diforder, when 
Mary was imprifoned in England, and all 
her kingdom was tent from her, that Dun'* 
barton-caille • alone acknowledged her*iws2®l- 
nion. Rut tho fingle in her caufe, it's 
confequence was ^fuch» that Fleming, the 
governor, would boaft, “ He held the fetters 
** of Scotla'nd.” * A trifling accident humbled 
his pride. Having punilhed the wife . of a 
common foldier in the garrilbn for theft, the 
hulband, an uxorious man,* perfuaded of her^ 
innocence, and burning with revenge, deferted 
to the re^nt,^ and promiled to m^e him 
mailer of the fortrefs. The man appeared 
confident, fenfible, and refolute j his ftory 
Ample, confident, and plaufible. In ihort, 
the military men about the regent, thinking 
the attempt worth Ijazarding, provided lad- 
ders and other necefiaiies, and .began their^,, 
march from Glalgow on the^eycning of the 
laft dfty* of march. 

E 2 



B^hanah indulgingithe imagination of a 
poet, tells the ftory Svith many embellifli- 
ments. A fimple narrative tells it beft. 

It was about midnight when the troops 
arrived at the bottom* o^ the rock. The 
moon was juft letting, and a mift from the 
water, had overlpread the upper regions of 
the caftle: which the ohicers conlidered as 
aiShsinate circumftance j the men, as a 
lucky omen. • • 

The attempt was made at a part of the 
rock, where their guide afllireii them they 
IhoCild find ‘two good landings. ‘ Their firft 
operation was unluccelsful. A ladder, which 
had been placed in confufion, gave way; 

, and tho nobody was hurt, yet they feared 
an alarm. Liftening a moment ", and finding 
all ftili, they proceeded agajn j ^and placing 
their ladders with more caution, many of 
the trpops attained the firft landing. Here 
the ftump of an alli tree, firmly interwoven 
with the rock, was of great fervice to them. 
They tied cords arouqd it^ and while fome 
^ were employed in drawing up their companions 
to the fir ft ^ nding, others made ufe of the 
ladders ii/lcaling the lecond. • * 

^n one of the ladders happened an odd 
circumftance. A man, in the middle of the 

the 
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afcent, was feized with convullions. / To 
Hop was dangerous ; to throw him down, 
inhuman. Neceffity quickens invention. They 
bound him tight to the ladder; and turning 
it round, afcended dver his breaft. The 
whole party arriving thus by degrees at the 
fecond landing, they found the only obftruc- 
tion now left, was a wall; which was yet of 
fuch height as to require a third appKcalion 
of the ladders. The day was dawning — they 
had not a, moment to lofe — with redoubled 
dilpatch they made this lail pufh. 

Then firil thrre drouly ccntinels tooje »the 
alarm : but many of the aflailants being now 
upon the wall, which was lower within, 
they leapt down at once, followed by the ^ 
reft. The centinels were difpatched: “ God 
and the Kii^g,” was echoed, wi?li loud 
Ihouts on all fides : the fccurity of the garrifon 
was inftantly changed into confufion; and 
the caAle was taken without ilriking a blow. 


▼ 

The town of Dunbarton lies about a mile 
from die rock. It Ts aivinconfiderable place ; 
and delayed us only for refrcilimcut. X' rom 
hence we proceeded to+Glafgow. 
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< S E C , T, XXVI. 


A i$ ttv’-letive Dunbarton the caftlorrock in ' 
Ittf^roTpe^i; lofea it's tjouble-topj and 
takes Msllir a heavy &>Aa. 

Dang}as*haj(Ue 'is the next objed we meet. 
It appears'to Aftnd upcai a peninfula*, which 
runs into the Clyde j and, being adorned with 
a back ground >ei mountains, m^es a good 
piiSture, 

The load to 0||%}W continues, for many 




miles, along ttie J^ks ol the OycM; wm 
Is dill ft grand^^lftuftiy, and covered wi,«, 
of vSilloiil forms. The*conntty Wi 
.muttlvfttedj but tho woody, ici$^ 

Inns, The Clyde dddom forms 
It’s banks are gmdrally»|aal 
|0W is ft beautiful toWfl|. i ^ 
a 

1 HHi^n 

all 
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all refpef^ be ;ioble* The reparation of the 
hoiiiesv no doubt, hath' it's coni^eniences ; but 
fo many breaks injure the perlpedtive. The 
g^eat church is a vaft pile ; but we law 
notliing very pleafing fti* it’s ftrudlure j and 
it accords ill with the ymodern fplendor of 
the city. i 

Here we were told of a finall Gothic chapel 
at PailJey, within a few miles of Glalgow, 
'which is remarkable for a very furprifing 
eccho. The flap of a door is converted into 
a peal of thunder ; and a melodious air, 
loflog all idea of earthly niuflc, becomes an 
inchanted fltrain. 


From Glafgow to Hamilton, the road is 
bare of’febjeds. The qply one of confequence 
is BothweU-caftle j of which we have a very 
ordinary ,'^iew on the right. It appears to 
ftandj^iqi^ a flat; and is difcovered only by 
tvw(ii;Or’ three detached parts, which fbarce 


apj^r ^}?ove the trees, that furrotind it: 

it is feated on an epainence, 
^tfpylooks tl^ CJydS. From this fide 

good drawihgi-'bf it’s 
...'in'S-the time 


of 
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of Edward the firiV, was the refidence of the 
EngUih governor. It afterwards belonged lo 
a tnan the moll notorioufly marked of any, 
in the annals of Scotland, for the audacity, 
and Iplendour of hi^ Crimes. 


Hanailton-houfe, whilbh we foon approached, 
dilappointed us, ;#oth in profpedl, agd on 
the ^t. , It had the appearaijce of one of 
the moll difagreeable places* we faw in Scot- 
land-heavy, awkward, and gloomy. From 
it’s form indeed, nothing beautiful could tp- 
fult. It is a centre, with t\vo very deep wings 
tacked tp it, at right angles. Nor did we 
lee any thing in the fituation that war 'pleafing. 
The awkwardnels of the hoafc indeed was 
an original error, which could not b^r cor*- 
re(fled, without rebuilding : but I am in- 
formed, the park, the adproach to tile houle, 
and tl^p ;Whple fcenery aiound it, are intirely 
altered, , and improved^ fince thefc obferva- 
tions wsare made. Two winding rivers, the 
Clyde, and the Avon, Aow through, the,, park, f 
pf which proper advab^ge is taken. , 
is alfp mu(h greater variety pf gpund a6j(^i: it. 
than cpuld have been fuppofefh^fprp t}«>ij|iipimt- 

iii^ces 
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trances were ranoved. Advantage a/i& hiS 
been t^en of ibme clamps of very £tte old 
oaks, wbich grow in the park ; and which 
greatly adorn the banks of the Avon. To 
thefe many new plantations have been added, 
which are in a very thriving condition. In 
ihort, tho Hamilton d^s not enjoy that gran- 
deur of ^tuation, which we admire at Hope- 
ton-hbufe, and Inverary ; yiN: as a park-icene, 

I am informed, it is now become •fuperior in 
richnefs, and pidt’urefque beautjr, ,to any thing 
of the kind in Scotland. The internal part 
of the hoiile too has been greatly improved. 
The hall particularly, which was a gloomy, 
and difagreeable entrance; is now, 1 am told, 
an elegant room, decorated in a grand, yet 
iimple ftyle. 

Tl^ dukes of Hamilton ,feem to have been 
copious^colle£tors on piftures ; of which there 
is grfat profuiion in\ every room. In general, 
one Ihould not fay ^uch for the tafte, with 
which thefe colle<!tioite have been made. A 
'few are very good. Jn the gallery hang two' 
or three excellent portraits by Vandyck, among 
which the earl of Denbigh is a mafeer-piece. 
He is drefled in a red-filk jacket,* ahd holds 
a gun in his hand.^ His hair |s ihort, and 

greyi* 
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greys looks up witli ft eoaatemnce 

fo full of nature, and* charate, that you 
are amazed the power of colours pan exprefs 
life lb llrongly. This pi^re is by feme 
attributed to Rubep^^ln a clofet hangs a 
fmall i^nale profile u3y Vandyck, which is 
equal to any pidtureV^ have feen, by that 
pleafing mailer. 

But the glory of Hamilton, is Daniel in 
the lion’s 'den, by Rubens. It would per- 
haps be doiijg more than juftice to it’s merit, 
to rank it above the moll capital pidlures 
by this mailer in "England; two 'or three* of 
thofe efpecially in the polfedion of the duke 
of Marlborough ; and that celebrated one of 
Simon’s fepper, at Houghton-hall ■* : but 
without entering into any invidious conipa- 
rifen, it is certainly a noble work, f 

The prophet is reprinted fitting naked 
in the middle of a oivJ, lurrounded by lions. 
An opening at the ton, through which he 
had been let down, a^rards light to the pic- 
ture. In his face app(|irs inefifable expreflion. 
Often do we hear the parading critic, in a 
gallery of prftures, dilplaying the nuxed |&f- 


lions 


♦ Now fent to Ruflia. 
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lioss where they never exiiled. Fof niy/elf* 
I cannot fee* how two paffions can 
exift together in the iame face. When one 
takes pofleffion of the features, the other is 
excluded. — But if the fnixed paiBons ever did 
exift any where, they fxift here. At leaft 
from the jullnefs of tjkt repreientation, you 
are fo intirely interelled 'in the ailion, that 
the imagination is apt to run before the eye ; 
and fancy a thoufand emotions, both of hope, 
and fear, which fnay not really exift. The 
former appears the ruling paffioh •, but a cold, 
damp, fweat hangs evidently on' the cheek, 
the effect of confii<ft. The whole head in- 
deed is a matchlefs piece of art. Nor is the 
figure inferior. 1'he hands are clafped : agony 
appears in every mufcle, and in the whole 
contra^d form. indeec^ fo far, I think, 

we may admit the n»xt paflions : one paflion 
may take poflefiion tx the face ; and another 
of the . limbs. We may allow, for inftance, 
a mother to clafp h^ infant in her arms, 
with all the tenderne^ of love;, while her 
features aro marked with terror at the Ibldier, 
who ftrikes it with his fword. 'In the lame 
way, we may here allow the hands* to be 
clalped in agony; while ho^ al(jne is leaied 

in 
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in the face. In a word, nothing can be 
mdre ftrongly .•conceived, more thoroughfy 
underftood, more delightfully coloured, or 
more delicately touched, ^than this whole fi- 
gure. I ihould not. ^deed fcruple to call it 
the nobleft fpecimenll have ever leen, of 
the art of Rubens. %t .is all over glowing 
with beauties, without one defeft. At leaft, 
it had no defedt, which 1 was able t« dif- 
cover. • * 

But altho. the principal Tfigure (on which 
I dwell, becauie it is fo very capital) exceeded 
my expedtation ; ybt the whole of the .pic- 
ture, I muft own, fell beneath it. 

The compofition is good. The lions, of 
which there are fix, with two lioncfles, are 
well difpofed; and Hand round the prophet 
with that indifference, which leems have 
arifen from a fatiety of f^d. One is yavm- 
ing, another ftretching, I and a third flying 
down. An artift of inf^ior judgment, would 
have made them baying at the prophet, and 
* witheld by the Almighfy from devouring him, 
as a butcher refirains his dog by a cord. 
The only fault I obferved in the compofition 
arifes fb)*i the fhape of the. pi^ure. The 
painter fhould have allowed himfelf more 

height j 
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^dlght ; which would have removed the opeii'*' 
iiljg at the top to a greater diihtnce ; and have 
given a more diTmal afpe<5l to the inhde of 
the den. At pre&nt ;^e opening is rather 
paltry. This has iiidficed feme judges to 
£ippo&« what does not j^m improbable,, that 
the pidnre was not o^inally painted on one 
great plan ; but that the ’painter having pleafed 
hindelf with the figure of Daniel, added the 
appendages afterwards. 

But the great deficiency of this pidture is 
in the diftribution of light. No defign could 
pafiihly be adapted to reefeive a* better efieft 
of it. As the light enters through a con- 
fined channel at the top, it naturally forms 
a mafs in one part of the cave, which might 
gradually fade a’way. This is the very idea 
of The fhape of the mafs will be 

formed ^by the objidfs that receive it ; and 
if bad, they muft 4e aflifted by the artift’s 
judgmentk Of all mis Rubens was aware; 
but he has not taken tie full advantage, which 
the circumfbnces offhis defign allowed. A* 
grand light falls beautifully upon his prin- 
cipal figure, but it does not graduate fuffi- 
ciently into the diflant parts of •the cave. 
The lions partake of it too much. Whereas, 

had * 
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had it been more fparingly tfarqwo upon them t 
and only in fome^ prominent parts, the effdifi; 
would have been .better i and the grandeur, 
and horror of the Icene, rOore ftriking. Ter<. 
rible heads ftanding oift of the canvas, their 
bodies in obfcurlty, nvould have been noble 
imagery ; and have lelljt the imagination room 
to fancy njnpidured ‘horrors. That painter 
does the mofl, who gives the greateff^fcope 
to the imagination ; and thole , are the mod: 
fublime objedts, which are* leen in glimpfes, 
as it were— mere corrufeations— half view- 
left forms— 4ind terrific tendencies to l^pe, 
which mock invelligation. The mind ilartled 
into attention, lummons all her powers, di- 
lates her capacity, and froni a bafiled effort 
to comprehend what exceeds the limits of 
her embrace, (brinks back on herfelf^ith a 
kind of wild aftonilhmeni and fevere delight- 
Thus Virgil delcribing Ihe Gods, ^^ho, in- 
veloped in fmoke, andJdarkneft, beat *down 
the foundations of Tjoy, gives us in three 
words, apparent dira j^cies, more horrid iraa- 
geiy, than if he had deferibed Jupiter, Juno, 
and Pallas, in a laboured detail, with all their 
celcftiat panoply. For when the mind can 
fo far mailer an image, as to reduce it within 
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dSftinA outline ; it may remain grand, Inft 
it ceafes to be fublinie, if J. may venture to 
fuggeft a diftinfHon*. It then comes vrithin 
the cognizance of judgipent, an auftere, cold 
feculty i whole analytic fap^ocefs carrying light 
into every part, leaves nop dark recefles for the 
terror of things witboutMa name. 

Rubens in managing* his lions, has erred 
againit thefe precepts. He has injudiciouily 
Ihewn too much. Beiides, a 4ittle more 
lhadow would have concealed his ignorance 
in leonine anatomy : for it muft be confefled, 
the lions are not only very flovcnly painted-f-, 
(which, capital as they are, ihould not have 
been the cafe,) ^but in many parts they arc 
very ill drawn. The lionefs, in particular, 
on the right, inllead of the gaunt, leonine 
form, \has the rouipdnefs qf a coach-horfe. 
Some o^ the heads, ^ at the lame time, are 

* This diftindlion, I think^s jull ; but for want of a fuffi- 
cient variety of terms, we are AUged often to ufe the words— 
grande and /uhlimey as fynonymius. 

f I have -been informed, that this appearance of a Jbnjtenly 
manner y is owing only to the bid light, in^ which the picture 
hangs j but that in fa^l the lions are painted in a very high- 
liniihed ilyle. 1 can fpeak only as the piAure ap^ared to me. 
It cert^y hangs in a bad light. 

ad« 
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admirable.-— —I have dwelt the longer on 
this pi<Jiure, n.d\only a:; it is in itlelf a vfery 
noble one j but^^s it is efteemed the firft 
picture in Scotland. 


About a mile fror^ Hamilton-houfe ftands 
an appendage of it,‘ called Chatelherault, the 
name of certain ancient pofleffions, which the 
Hamilton, family enjoyed formerly in France. 
It is a fumptuous pile ; but contains the odd 
aflemblage of* a banquetting-houfe, and a dog- 
kennel. Ifftand? on a riling ground n^r.the 
Avon j the banks of which river form a deep, 
woody dell behind it j open in many parts, 
and in general wider, and of larger dimenfions, 
than thefe recedes are commonly found. Fre- 
quent as they ^are in. mountainous^ coun- 
tries, and rarely as thty are markbd with 
any Jinking, or peculidr features j yet they 
are always varied, and always pleafing. Their 
fequeftered paths j theiaeas of folitude, which 
they convey ; the rivuJ|ts, which either found, 
or murmur through them; their interwoven 
woods ; and, frequenf openings, either to the 
country, .or to fome little pleafing fpot, within 
themlelves, form together fuch an afiemblage 
VOL. II, F of 
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of ibothing ingredients, that they have always 
a tvoRderful efiedt on the ima|Kt;iation. I muft 
add, that I do not remeuaber ever meeting 
with a Icene of the kind, which plealcd 
ine more than the vti^d river views about 
Chatelherault. 
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SEC T. XXVTI. 


I N our way to Drumlanrigj which was 
the next , place we propofed to vifit, we 
pafled over vaft waftes, and barren tracts ; 
the fame kind of wuntry we had *met wiA 
on our entrance into Scotland. But the 
beauty of the Icene vras greatly alter^. We 
had then grand mountains, which, tho void 
of furniture, formed pleafing lines, and con- 
trafls. Here ever)* pidturefque idea was Plotted 
out: .and yet the countries were neqyly the 
&me. A mere accident made all the dider- 
cnce. W? law one in fuhlhine, and the other 
in rain. A dilmal hue was not only thrown 
over the country; but the eye that furveyed 
it, was pul out of humour; and in a habit, 
if I may lb Ipeak, of taking ofience at every 
thing, * 
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From the rifing groun/lf, a little to the 
right from the road, pointed out to us 
Eliock-houfe. We favvfe it through the rain, 
or at lead: were made )to believe we faw it, 
feated on an eminence, i^nd bofomed in wood. 

The moft remarkable circu’.r dance of this 
houfe^ is, that it was formerly in the pofieffion 
of Robert Cfichton, the father of the cele* 
brated James Crichton, who is reprefented as 
one of the moft lingular charadters of his' own, 
oj of any. other times. 

His hiftory is thus told. He was bred at 
the univcrlity of St. Andrew’s, where his 
improvements ran before his inftrudlors. By 
the time he had attained his twentieth year, 
he could fpeak, and write, cprredlly, either 
in proA, or in verfe, ten different languages. 
Hebrevv and Arabic were two of them. lie 
was pcrfedlly acquainted alfo with the whole 
, circle of the fciences, as far as they were then 
taught, 

His accomplilhments were equal to his 
acquirements. Nobody danced fo well as Mr. 
Crichton. Nobody fung fo agret^bly. He 
could join the' concert with any inftrument, 

that « 
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that happened be vacant. Exercifes of 
every kind he pa^rmed \vith fuperior excels 
lency. In the ficRl he rode with uncommon 
grace; and he hanaed arms df every kind 
with furprifing Ikilk i So that it was difficult 
to iky, whether in the adtive or fedentary line, 
he vras the more wonderful man. 

Thus furnilhed at home, he travelled abroad 
for farther improvement. He went to Paris— 
to Rome— to Venice — to Mantua. But in 
none of thefe^ univerfities fie received any ac- 
quihtion of knowledge. He had already made 
every thing his own. Admiration *at his* Iknll 
in arts, in fcicnces, and arms was all he 
acquired. In the mean time, he was a com- 
panion for all forts of people. He could 
be ferious, or he could be gay. He could 
reafon with the*philofopher; talk \^th the 
man of bufinefs ; or trifle 'with th/ ladies : 
and th^ who were no judges of his .parts, 
and learning, admired the qualities of his 
heart, the elegance of his manners ; and the 
beauty of his perfon. In a word, he acquired 
in all places the title of the admirable Crichtm^ 
and under this name he is handed down to 
pofterity.* 
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To fiiy the truth, a reJatton of this kisjd 
calJs for flrong vouchers, the hiftory of 
mankind, no other inftance occurs. 

The accounts we have Alcibiadcs, fir Phil- 
lip Sydney, and the chyvixlier Daynard, fol- 
low far behind. In ver'fatility of genius, in 
Jearju'ng, acquirements^ and accompiiOimcnte, 
Crichton fir ^lutfiripped them aii. \¥o ihould 
requird flrong proof to believe, that tbo hif'' t 
figure, in any inftance, ever attained' the heigiU 
of eighteen, or twenty feet. Wc requiie cqnal 
proof to believe fo enorrrous a growth oi the 
human miftd. A p'lper, which* Pen- 

nant has given us in his Scotch jourr.J, heart 
the only appearance I know of any anlhcntic 
evidence for the wonderful accounts wo have 
of this lingular man. From that paper this 
flight &etch of him is takpn. The reader 
may th^e fee his life, and addions at large i 
and the authority on which tlxe account rells. 

Tlie fequel of the fiory of Crichton, is, Uiat 
as he was walking, at tlie time of a carnival, 
in the flreets of Mantua, linging, and playing 
carcleflly on Jiis guitar, he was attacked by 
fix people in mafles, and treachcroufly flain, 
^ter he had gallantly defended himfalf 'agaipll 
them ^11, ^nd beaten ofl^ the attack.. 


In 
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In tlie dreary re^ns, in which we now 
travelled, we met th^ Clyde wandering about 
in a very low condition. It is here much 
nearer it's fountain-head ; and carries no pro- 
gnoftics about it .'f that* glory, which it after- 
waro. j'umes 'c Dunbarton. 

Jai a it c i,Gt produce here .that expan fe 
which it difplayg on* it's approach 
to i-iic ocean ; yet it has water enough to 
afiume a chqjadlcr ,of magnificence ^ in another 
ftylc. In ear this dace it happens to hiect 
with a variety of grand accompaniments — 
rocks — weeds — and hilly grounds; which it 
turns to great aiivantage in forming among 
them many noble fails. But from our not 
being apprized of* this fccnery, we wct± not fo 
fortunate as to fee it : tho it would hav| carried 
us very little out of the common road. 1 had 
an opportunity however of afking feveral quef- 
tions about it ; and received very intelligent 
anfwers j from which, and my acquaintance 
with the fubjeiHl in .general, I am enabled 
to give fuchf an idea of it, as may excite 
the curiofity of others to profit more from the 
intelligence,, than we we^e able to do. 

F 4 
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Thefe falls arc to be found zx, a place called 
Ccfiy-Lin, near Laneflc. a lofty feat 

in a gentleman’s garden, jpQ were informed, 
the firA of them is £<se.r / to moft advantage. 
You look over the tufte^ .tops of trees; and 
fee the river beyond them precipitating itfclf 
from rock to rock, a conllderable way, rather 
pouring along (as we underftood) through 
an abrupt dope, than down a perpendicular 
delcent. The two cheeks are rugged pre- 
cipices-; adorned with broken rocks. On the 
edge of one of thcle cheeks ftands a folitary 
tower, A ‘path, if you ch'oofe to follow it, 
leads to the top of the fall; where from a 
projecting rock (which in high floods is fevered 
from the continent,) you have a tremendous 
view down the furious cataraCt, as it pours 
below the eye. You may carry your curiofity 
yet fartllbr ; and by walking half a mile, may 
lee the Itill more celebrated fall of Boniton, 
and two or three more, I believe, beyond it. 
In idea, all this feenery is grand, and pic- 
turelque. The imagination with fuch ma- 
terials may make noble pictures. And indeed 
I fuppo/e ithe whole is* in itfelf admirable. 
It is art commonly, and not natm^t that 
difappoints us. 


In 
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In our trayds through Scotland 1 have 
mentioned man^Sfcenes, * which were ennobled 
by being called th^etreats of Wallace. This 
was one. Among meie wild rocks, and in 
the tower, that adprins them, we were told, 
he lurked, during a period of dillrefs. Thelc 
traditional anecdotes, whether true, or j^bled, 
add grandeur to a fcene: and the variety of 
theie hiding places, which the Scotty have 
every whem provided for Wallace in his mif- 
fortunes, ,fhew at leaft their 'gratitude and afiec- 
tion for one *of the nobleft heroes, which 
their own, or an/ other country ’hath «prs- 
duced. 


The hills, among which we now travelled, 
are fuppofed to s^bound with lead; tho many 
proje<5tors have fuffered by feeking/it. A 
celebrated fchemer * purchafed lately a, large 
eftate in this country, at an advanced price, 
with a view to work itj but his enterprize 
either mifcarried, or was never executed. 


* Sir George Colebrooke, who made this pnrehafe of the 
earl of Selkirk. 


It 
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It fered better, a few jrears^go, with an- 
other projector, at L^d-hiU^^ Httle to the 
right. This gentleman, \m6fc name was Lo- 
thian, had Jong Ibught^ ove in vain. Many a 
time in delpair he refblved to defift : but his 
workmen railed his Iplrits with frelh hopes. 
The rock was jull cut, through, which had 
occafioned lb much del?yj or the foil was 
manifeftly marked with the figns of ore 5 or 
Iprings were fbund, which had the'undoubted 
mineral tinge. Thus deluded by falle hopes, 
he went on, till ruin ftared him in the face. 

^t* this crifis of his fortunes, a boy, who 
wrought in the mine, came fecretly to him, 
and told him, he was deceived by his work- 
men; and that a vein of ore had been dif- 
covered, and fecreted. Tho the boy was un- 
acquainted with the depth of the roguery, Lo- 
thian ea®y guelFed it. Thefe knaves were firft 
to ruin him, and then to take the works them- 
lelves, at an undef-rate.— The difficulty was, 
how to profit by the information, without dif- 
covering the informer : for the boy declared with 
tears, that he Ihould be piurdered, if the thing 
were known. Lothian bad him *fear nothing; 
and ordered him to launter about Che place, 
where the vein was di/covered, at fiwh an hour 

the 
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the i^ext morQ,u\g. ** At th^t time, faid he, 
I ihaU enter t!lk mine; and feeing you idle,, 
fhall pretend to K^very angry; when you ii> 
a pafiion may throv.idown your tool as near 
as pofiible to the place, where the vein was 
found.” The fcheme was as well executed, 
as contrived. Lothian dnding the boy in a 
place where he feemed to* have no buiinefs, 
rated him roundly for his idlenefs; and re- 
ceiving an. iniblent anfwer (which, among 
ill-paid workmen, was not Imcommon) ftruck 
him two or three times ; upon which the boy 
with great *addrel's counterfeiting’ a pailicn, 
threw his tool out of his hand, and laid, he 
would work for him no longer. Lothian, 
marked the fpot with unobfervcd attention; 
and giving him two or three more blows for 
his infolence, an^ bidding him go about his 
bufinefs, went on himlelf among thy^ other 
workmen ; afking his ufual firing of quedions, 
and receiving his ufual firing of anfwers. 
At length, he took up a tool; and begin- 
ning pareleflly to pick about the chambers of 
the mine, in various places, came by degrcejj 
to the fpot he had marked, wherq picking 
a little about the furface, he feemed furpri^ed ; 

and calling fbme of the men, he afked them, 
• > 

if 
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i£ did not think there vreut plain indica- 
tions of ore? The men w^'of a different 
opinion, and allured him,/4hat fuch appear- 
ances were very comn^cp ; and not in any 
degree to be trufted. Lothian however Hill 
continued picking about, and told the men, 
he could not be fatis^ed, unlefs they took 
their tools, and went a little deeper. With 
.fome ftiluftance, as being taken from work 
of more importance, the men complied. But 
they had not occahon to go deep. A very 
few ftrokes convinced all who were prefent, 
not only that there was ore; but that the 
vein was uncommonly rich. The honeft 
workmen, joining in the farce, afked each 
other with aftonifhment. How they could 
poflibly work fo near the place, without dif- 
coverina it ? In fhort, there was a univerfal 
joy, on Vll fides, on having found at length, 
what they had fo long fought in vain. 


The mines here, as in all mineral coun- 
tries, are deftrudtive of. health. You fee an 
infirm frame, and fqualid looks* in moll of 
the inhabitants. And yet among tRe miners 
of Lead-hill, within, thefe fix years, a man 
of the name Taylor, attained the age of one 

hundred 
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hundred and thirty-two years, and as we were 
informed, withX^the pe:*fe<3: ufe of all his "fa- 
culties. He wrc’i^ht at his profeflion, as a 
miner, till he was one hundred and twelve. 
In the mean time aj) If, with patriarchal pre- 
cifion, he had forefeen the extent of his days, 
he did not marry till he was fixty years of 
age, and left behind ’hibi nine children ; whom 
he lived to fee provided for. 


In the midH: of this wild country, night 
came upon^us. But it’s lhades were unac- 
companied with any pidturefque ideas. Often,* 
when mountains, forefts, and other grand ob- 
jefts, float before the eye, their fweeping forms, 
clad in the lhades of evening, have a won- 
derful efle<5t upon the imagination. But here 
the objedts were neither grand, nor amuflng. 
All was one general blot. 


As we approached Drumlanrig, the country 
appeared greatly to improve in beauty. The 
forms of trees fwept paft us j and we were 
often carried,along the lides of dells, and heard 
the found of waters, through the llillnefs of 
the night. Such objedls beguiled the hours, 
which begfo now to ver^e on midnight. 

SECT. 
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occupies the four fidcs of a fquarej and it's 
turrited walls being very lofi^, Ae area within, 
excluded from fun and wind, becomes a mere 
frfervoir for unwholeibme dainps; which it 
communicates abundaiStly^ to the whole houfe. 

, ——The chambers have no magnificence; 
and we obferved fcarce a fingle pidfure to 
engage the eye ; tho Ihdre is a gallery, above 
an hundred feet long, which is full of pidbires. 

But if therp are few ornaments pf this kind, 
there is no d^ciency of other ornaments 
both within the houfe, and v^ithout; among 
. yhjch the Heart, the enfigrf^ajsgdrial of the 
houfe of Douglas, appears eveiyNvhere in 
great profufion. In England perhaps the 
hiflory of the Heart is little known ; but in 
Scotland every body has heraldry enough to 
know, that it was given to the Douglas 
family, in honour of Sir James Douglas, who 
was employed to carry the heart of Robert 
Bruce into Paleftine, there to be interred 
under the altar of the holy chapel at Jerufa- 
lem. But it is generally imagined, this pre> 
cious depofit never got there. \ It was incloied 
in a golden urn ; and hung rc^nd Sir James's 
neck, who took (hipping/ accoiQpanicd by 
two hundred knights.. As the velTel was 

filing' 
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failing near the coaft of Spain, Sir James Ijad 
intelligence, that king Alphonfo was juft on 
the eve of a battle with the Moors. The 
Douglafles always loyed fighting ; and Sir 
James could not forego his inclination to this 
favourite amufemcnt. He landed therefore 
with his companicyis*— Wpnt to the royal 
pavilion, and offered his fervices to the king ; 
which were gracioufly accepted. The battle 
began ; and among all the , Jicfoes, that en- 
gaged, none . diftinguifhed himfelf like the 
knight wid i thO| golden urn. It unfortunately 
however ylfeppoied, that as he ventured toS 
far, he was flain, and defpoiled of king Ro- 
bert's heart. But before the battle ended, 
both it, and the dead body of Douglas were 
recovered by the bravery of the Spanifli troops, 
and fent back into Scotland. The body was 
buried in the burying- place of the family 
near Douglas-caftle, where Sir James’s effigy 
ftill remains ; and the heart is laid to have 
been depofited in ji&c abbey of Mclrofs. 


But if the^ h^fe at Drumlanrig afforded 
us little amufement, the fituation of it made 
amends. ‘ It ftands on a rifing ground, on 
VOL. ir. G the 
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the fide of a vaft fweeping hill, furroundcd 
by mountains, at the diftance of two or three 
miles. This is one of the grand fituations, 
which a mountainous country affords; and 
it is often as beautiful, * as it is grand: but 
it’s beauty depends upK)” the elegant !in£,s, 
which the furrounding mountains fo’'in r. 
Upon their recedes ; thcir o’uauicnis ; then 
rugged lurfacc ; their ‘*aricty, "nd ..ent'a* 

It depends affo upon th.c conterift ot ’Jie .»• 
within the mountains, it’s hi|ls ; o •s nroken 

grounds it’s woods- 

^ere the mountain-sh.-eens,^ 
have no peculiar beauty : but the circular 
vale, which they inviron, and in w'liich the 
houfe ftandc, is fo broken, by intervening 
hills; fo adorned with rivers, and varied 
with v’ood, that many of it s feenes aie 
beautiful, and the whole greatly diverfified. 

A* fituation however of this kind, circum- 
feribed by hills, which keep the eye within 
bounds, muff always want>s^ne of the greateft ^ 
beauties of nature— an evtenj^ dijlance. Nor 
will any ipecies of landfcape ^lly compen&te 
the deficiency. * We may h^'. e the tinted hill, 
the middle diftance, and the rough foreground, 
w'hcre the fun 
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Turns, with the fpleiiJor»of his precious ray, 

The meagre, cloddy earth to glittering gold* 

But ftill we want 

* ♦ 

— ■■ithe charms of Jauglfnig vjh's. 

Rocks* /Ireams, and f\verp‘*ik!^ \vood5.. and antique fanes, 

Lott in a wild horizon. — 

'ri’x’ rr re confined landfcape would fuit 
"f'l) vi U 0 inanlio'.i Ids than fupevllT: but 
fuc' n-!a«iio:! fus < nir':'trherfy-houfc, tho 
*■'. '-'ir.-'ion I'-dufcl (land yet to more 

ii(iva!\t''gc,^If i' CO! .ni .i country. 

The gac^T't^.'.r c-j (^'ccidbcrry-lipulcopcrifS''^ 
on a ve^ d -iigiuiui j'lccc of fccncry. The 
ground falis tn ni it, nc.u a quarter of a mile, 
in a llecp, n.-ypisip !a\v:i; which at the bottom 
is received by a river j .rnJ beyond that riles 
a lofty, woody ‘bank All thefe objedls 
are in the graiidcll llyk, except the river ; 
which, tho not large, is by no means inetJn^ 
fiderable. 

It is amazing jwhat contrivance has been 
ufed to deform ml this beauty. The defeent 
from the houfe/has a liibllratum of foHd rock, 
which has beea into three or four terraces ; 
at an imiSenfe ej^ence. The art of blaflring 
^ rocks by gunpowder’ wa^ not ift ufc, when 

G 2 this 
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this great work was undertaken. It was all 
performed by manual labour; and men now 
alive remember hearing their fathers fay, that 
a workman, after en^Ioying a whole fum- 
mer-day with his pick-ax, could carry off 
in his apron all the ftone he had chipped from 
the rock. — How much lefs expenfive is it, 
in general, to improve the Ikce of nature, 
than to deform it! In improving we gently 
follow : in (Reforming, wc violently oppofe. 
The duke of Quecntberiy of that day, who 
carried on thefe works, fc^ms himfelf to 
^ 3Favd been aware of his ty^v^nSblly. He 
bundled up all the accounts togetlier; and 
inferibed them, as I have been informed, with 
a grievous curfe on any of his pofterity, who 
Jfhould ever look into them. 


The rough hand employed in thefe feenes^ 
having difpatched the flope, proceeded next 
to the river. All it’s winding fimplicity, 
it’s rocky channel, it’s woody furniture, and 


fringed banks, were deftrcived at onre.j and 
formed, by making a head^into an oblong 
canal. , \ 

The grand wooded bank .b^ond the river 
flill remained an objedt 4br improvement. 


At a great expence. a little, ftream was fon- 

dudted * 
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dudted from the neighbouring hills to it's 
fummit. There a moA magnificent cafca’de, 
conflruded of hewn ftone, and confifting of 
innumerable Heps, received it ; and conduct- 
ed it in ftate int® the canal. So vile a 

wafte of expence, as this whole fcene exhi- 
bits, we rarely meet, wjth. Deformity is 
Ipread fo wide through every part of it, that 
it now exceeds the art of man to rdfiftore it 
again to nature. The indignation of the poet 
feems to have^ been levelled at this very place j 
where afsgt^aBous inftances of falle tafte, he 
at lengtl^^e^s of ’ 

——deformities of hardcll cure. 

The terrace mound uplifted ; the long line ' 

Deep delved of ilat canal ; and all th^t toil; 

Milled by taftelefs falhion, could atchieve 
To mar fair Nature^s lineaments divine^ 
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SECT. XXIX. 


A LLv the.Acnvircns however of Queenf- 
bps^y-hbul'e, are not of this formal ca^Ir- 
Very nea.r it runs the rapid river Nith, 
winding between high, flopiug, woody banks. 
It's channel is a continued bed of rock j and 
the water, in paffing through, fuffers a thou- 
find obftruilion#. The fccne is of that kind 
we found at Chatelherault ; which tho fre- 
quent in mountainous countries, is jiSWJys 
varied, and always pleafing. — Along one of 
the woody lides j^f this fweet dell the duchefs 
of Queeni])err^ tafte has conduiSted a fiinple 
walk, which^iiids beautifully, and at every 
turn compiaftdt feme part of the rocky river 
below. ^There re a great profulion of wood 
all round the duke of, Queenlberry's houj'e j 
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and in theft ftcnes particularly it flouri/hes 
both in abundance and In perfedlion*. 

In one of his parks# we were informed, 

the duke had preierved a • breed of the old 
Scottiih biiifalo, which wc were very defirous 
to ice. Our condu/^or. t(,)ld us, they might 
probably be in fotrte diflant pari of the park j 
and might v/ith difliculty be found. We 

determined ho\nfever to go in queft* of them. 
It was high noon j and the (Jay was ful- 
try : the cattle, it was tljcr^re^Jppofed, 
"JWSght’be at that time in a vaney,“^hich is 
Iprcad with a large piece of water. Thither 
we directed our • courfe ; and beneath the 

flielter of a thick wood we walked at eaie. 

In Icfs than a mile we came in fight of 
the water. The banks of tRe pool (for it 
had not the dimenfions of a lake) were 
adorftlfeiii with clumps, and fingle trees : and 
on the oppofite fide, a hanging grove fwept 
down to the water. It wasN^ open grove ; 
and the ground was covered \'ith herbage, 
as far asr the eye could penetrate it\^ receffes. 

• The prefent duke, l" am told, has il^tbeen fo ittentive to 
the prelervation of hio timber, as Jiiff pedeceflbr. Many of the 
woody feenes here mentioned, ‘have now loll much of their 
pinamcnt. ^ 
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This delicious fcene the luxurious herd 
had chofen for their ndon-tide retreat ; wftbrc 
we difcovered them at a diftance, repofing 
on the other lide of ^the water. Our guide 
informed us they .were rather fhy ; and in- 
ftrudled us to walk on without flopping, 
or paying them any particular attention. We 
had the pool to wafic round j fo that we had 
them long in view, before we came near 
them. As we approached, they rofe and 
retired gently into the v^ood ; but gave us 
fuflicient opportunity to examine them. There 
were two^tliiH’^ arid feveral cows,’ and ‘forr"!. .« 
calves. ■'’They were milk white, except their 
nofes, ears, and the orbits of their eyes, 
which were black. Boethius fpcaks of this 
breed of cattle, as ^oves caadidijjimos ; in formd 
leonis jubam habeniis-, cater a manfuetis ftmillimos : 
and Polidore Virgil mentions them nearly 
in the fame language. Gignit fylva CalyMtita 
beves candidoSt injlar leonum jubatos ; qui adeo 
Jeri funt, ut domam non pojjint. Sed quia caro 
grata palato hutmno eji^ ferunt omne pen} eorum 
genus extinSiumj. 

As to theif Jion-manes, we faw no fuch 
appearance; but »ideed we faw them in dif- 
habille, as all cattle afe, in their fleek, fummer 

attire. 
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attire. In winter, their fliaggy fur is more 

pidturefque ; and it is‘ probable their manes 
may then be luxuriant. We fee a great pro- 
fufion of mane often ip our domeftic cattle, 
at that feafon } efpecially .when they winter 
abroad in mountainous countries. I have 

often obfcrved the remains of it even in the 
month of June, ft is pofiibic allb that the 
degree of doineftication, in which theie cattle 
are now placed,, may have deprived them gradu- 
ally of tills ornamenf. But in all other refpedts, 
except the mane, the cattle we faw in the 

j^ke. of Queenfbeny’s park TlTTfil^rcd very 
cxadly to Boethius’s defeription of the Scot- 
tifh buffalo — that is, very much rcfembled 
commen cattle. Their form indeed is fome- 
what more elegant. They have not that bulk 
of carcafs, nor heavinefs, wl^ich charadlerizes 
the common cow. There is a fpirited wild- 
nai^^fo in their looks ; and when they run, 
inflead of the clumly cow-gallop, they bound 
like deer. A herd of them rufhing at once 
over' a lawn, makes the foreltVemble. 

One of the bulls (for the tother had not 
yet attained his growth) was ayioble animal. 
He leemed to be a beaft of pBtJdigiousMfength ; 
but it was an active, rather than a flugghh 

llrength. 
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ftrength. His colour was not fo white, as 
the reft of the grouf). His Ihouldcrs and 
fides had a yellowifli tinge j which we thought 
became him ; till our^guidc informed us, that 
it was not his natural hue j but that he had 
been rubbing himfelf upon fome okery ground 
in the park. This intelligence inimediately 
turned the beauty into a defedl. Such is our 
love for nature, that when we fud a'y thing 
artificial, which we fuppofed was natural, we 
are difgufted ; and cannot bring the eye to k 
again with pleafure. For tho the olucit in 
it’s artifi/’ai ^-hifguife, may be in' • 
beautiftfij yet we cannot perfuade ourfclvcs, 
but that nature midtfgiiifed , -would be more 
■uniform^ and of courfe more pleafing. Thus 
in the ohjedl before u&, tho th-. tinted fhouldcrs 
of the bull were»beautiful j yet when wc knew 
the tint was artificial, the eye immediately 
revolted j and we conceived, that if ’JS* ISd 
been removed, tve Ihould have feen kill greater 
beauty— the beauty at lead of uniformity. 
Thus too, th«f the cheek of a lady, when 
ikiifully paiiU^d, may appear more beautiful, 
while we a|e«^gnorant of the artifice j yet 
when \vt , are a’^ured it is painted, we take 
otfcnce — cither bccatife on clofer infpedtion we 

con- 
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conceive a cheek fo glowing, not perfe<9:ly 
in unifon with the other features, on which 
time may have made an impreffioni or be- 
caufe we conceive the bloom to be a diiguife 
to fome defedt, which the -prying imagination 
endeavours to fee through. 

The wild cattlq vv? yv'ere examining, are 
as much in a ftate of nature, as the boun- 
daries of an extenfive park will admit. They 
are at lead fubjedt to no controul. * Domeftic 
ufe of no kind is made of theip; and when 
killed, they are fliot, like _ wi^dbejdls, from 
•fTees.* For if they fhould happ^Wy to be 
wounded, they are dangerous. Othcrwife, 
they moled nobody, who does not moled 
them : but the cows, if you offer to touch 
their calves, arc fiercer than the bulls. 


'T^uralids give a uniform colour to all 
animals in a date of nature j and inform us, 
that domedication induces Sariety. In cows 
we may fuppofe therefore the^original colour 
to be white, or a tint, fo ne» it as to be 
called white. .®neas found ^white cattle in 
Italy, and admiral Anfon, in Tinian.* Buffon 

c in^ 
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indeed fuppoies the yellowifh dun to be the 
original colour. But whefljier white, or yel- 
low be the original colour, it is certain, that 
white hai|vever been ^oft in efteem. When 
a bull, or a heifer, was led up to the altar 
of the Gods, it was generally white : and 
when defcribed by the poets as peculiarly 
beautiful, this hue *is*al\^ays given it. The 
venerable Apis himfelf was white. • 

For my.felf, with regard to, the pi^urefque 
beauty of white cattle, I* Ihould make a dif- 
tinftion.^ As the ornament of a fcency I think 
no cattle 1,0 c^eautSful. No fight bf the kin,d. 
ever exceeded that of the herd, which gave 
occaiion to thefe remarks. At the fame time, 
when we confider the bull as a fngle objeSt, 
a dark colour melting into a lighter, is more 
pidturefque : and of all colours, Buffon’s yel- 
lowifli dun, if the head and flioulders be 
dark, is the moll beautiful. 


Among the plealing feenes of Drumlanrig, 
one is • of lb peculiar a nature, that it Ihould 
never be forgotten. It confifts in the un- 
commoA appearance of comfort and happi- 

nefs. 
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nefkt which iv^ulry #hcre among the 

diikJe's tetunts. Cohhhijr to the nfual prac- 
tice the Scotch nobUi^* tli64^ if C^eenf- 
bcwiy * grants lefties of hh has 

bttilt comftfttable hou&s . ibr hts ’ tenftnts, 
through his whole eftate.” Mahy of them 
flirtt ranged within fi^ht of his cftille, at pro* 
per diilances along the iides of the hUls. If 
thejf' are not pidurefque, they have a much 
hi|^er fpecies of beauty; and ad<ma a coun- 
try more than the m,oft admired monuments 
oftaile. Mr. Maxwell, the duke’s Reward, 
,^0 .prclidfcs over all thdfe irtjpfhjements, 
ieems to have the intercib of the loW, and 
tenant equally at heart. He talks of the 
munificence of the one, and of the happinefs 
of the other, with the fame pleafuie. The 
Quceniberry-ellate, he told us, had in nine 
years, yielded about ieventy thouiand pounds ; 
oert«o^ which fum the duke had only drawn, 
for his own private ufc, as he was at- 
tached to his icat at Amcib^iy, about thirty 
thoui^d pounds. All the lefi; was fpent 
in the country, on works of ch^ity,' gene- 

-* ' ■ 

of C^enlbcrry, heft ipokqt Vf, wm thr Ini); 

Uake. 

rofity. 
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rofity, imprOTaqiMig^ 


Among the 



lliyUc utility. 

iihl^ We* ttamlifixl 

ItiWlllt |^l''l^llo night* ,||ho III many 

fAi 2i l« vwy We Ihv the old road, 

the hUM^.day* IhU of eataradls, like the 
> ‘tMf % mhuhftaln tortt^f 


Near Dnimlanrig ftands Quceiilbeny-bfll, 
•idiich ' ^hftbly took it's name from fome 
ancient tradition. From this hill the duke* 
of Queealberry take their title : and from the 
lldes of it arife thole fprings, which are the 
prindptd fources of the river Clyde. 

4 

' annldjWir hill, in fight of the houfc, 

the vefiigcs of Tieher’s cafile; 
nation i and long a(ter- 
wftrda A of confiderable l)vea|^. In 
the hiiibty jsf 'lljie wars between. ^n||lfta4 
and itoib find to have b^ one of 

i:dwa<#,.%jpg »«» 
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taken from him bjr Wiftliittie. We have fccr 
feveral of that h^o't ittwdte i» the times ol 
diftittl^ ; but here he appeamd io force ; anti 
^t in awe, by th| terror of hi« fudden 
incurfiona, the neighboariijg chiefs* wlbo were 
inclined to Edward. 


A Iktic to the left of Tiebcr’fi caftle, arifes 
Entrekin, a hill chiedy famous fboa frightful 
road, palling over ^.called by way of cmn 
nencc, the path of mrekin^ 
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good views. The roof of the chapel is vault- 
ed; and ftill remains* entire. 

Linclouden-college was once a houfe of 
Benediftine nuns ; but thofe ladies growing 
licentious* Archibald me Grim, earl of Dou- 
glas, disfranchifcd them, and endowed a col- 
legiate houfe in their room. When the lioufe 
of Douglas was inPth^ plenitude r f it’s power, 

. the kifigs of Scotland were little coniidcied 
in thefc parts. ^ At Douguis-caftie, ^conventions 
were called ; troopa were raifed ; and every 
ad of regal authon^was exercifed. Th« 
earl of Douglas therefore by his own* arbitrary 
power altered the form of this religiou^j houfe. 
Archibald the Grim conveys to us the idea 
of a favage deipot. But his charader was 
very different. Gr/m in the Scotch language 
fignifies And Archibald w'as in fad, 

an upright, religious man witli black hair, 
and eye-brows.— In Linclouden-college is a 
rich tomb eroded to the memory of Margaret 
daughter of Robert the third of Scotland, 
who married the ion of Archibald the Grim. 

Dumfries Hands pleafantly upon the Nith. 
The water, and fcenei^r about the bridge, 
is amufing. Upon Corbel^-hill, 'g^hich is 
juft beyond the river, jve have, a plcafing 

• view 
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view of it’s winding courfe towards Sol way- 
frith. 


On the confines a>f England, and Scotland, 
the antiquarian eallly colledts vefliges enough 

of border-feuds to fill his volume., There 

• • # 

is fcarce a bridge, or a pafs, that has not 
been gallantly attacked, and defended~nor a 
houle of any antiquity, that* has not been 
plundered, or befiegedy/' But there is one 

work, of which coJmderable traces remain, 

• • 

of more than ordinary coniequence ; that ‘great 
fofic, thrown up formerly at this place, to 
prevent the incurfions of the, Englillt, known 
at this day by the name of Warder s dyke.. 
Here a watch being conftantly placed j fignals 
were given by btacons on the approach of 
an enemy ; and the whole countiy was in- 
ftantly alarmed. The alarm-cry was a Lore.- 
hum, a Loreburn ; which words, tho not 
now underftood, are inferibed as a motto on 
the provoft’s ftaff of office; and by a well- 
imagined device, transfer the idea of vigi- 
lance, from tlje foldier to the magiftrate. 

H 2 
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At Dumfries, ^ !l^k;Med with Mr. 
Galdie; wi^ our party was 

well acquaint^. * recovery of this 

gentleman frpift $, kthsj^. We hecutl afterwards 
a very aftonilhing account. He was a large 
corpulent man j and* the difr>rder, undisr which 
he had long laboured, had at length gained 
fo much upon him, that he would fall adeep 
at his <meals, with a knife, and forjk in his 
hands. His death indeed was almofr daily 
apprehended. The^i^tal moment, as it ap- 
peared, at length arnKd. A fit of apoplexy, 
bereft him* of his fenfes, and of every fymptora 
df life. A phyfician attended, and for the 
fatisfadlion of bis friends applied thole reme- 
dies, which are * confideted commonly as^ the 
apparatus only of death. They . produced no 
apparent efledj and his Relations, having 
taken their laft leave of him, retired. Two 
■Jervants fat by him i one of whom was em- 
ployed in fupporting his dying roafter’s head. 
The mm continued about two hours in the 
frme pofture: and Ibppofmg it now a ufrkfs 
office, he complaim^ of the fittiguC;, and 
told his frUow fervanr, he couj^* not* wdl 
continue it longer. .The dving'sttali, almoft 
infrantly recovering with^ nj!' his j^bout 

. him. 
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country, and water, which flat fliores exhibit. 
The parts are of(^ large, well-tinted, and 
well-contrafted. Often too their Tarious fur- 
jfaces appear ambiguou#, and ate melted to- 
gether by light mills into one mafs. They are 
beautiful in. that ambiguity ; as they are alfo, 
when the vapours vanishing, a gleam of fun- 
Ihine breaks out; and Ihoots over them in 
lengthened gleams. To make piftures of 
them, in either cafe, the foreground mufi: 
be adorned with objects, — malls of Ihips, 
figures, cattle, or othes proper appendages, 
to break the lines of dillance. 

A landlcape of this kind we had 'where 
the Nith' joins the Solway. It conlills of a 
vail llretch of country rendered dubious by 
dillance ; and broken into aniple parts, as it 
approaches the eye. • 

, We had the fame kind of view allb towards 
Newbay-caflle, which belongs to the marquifs 
of Annandale ; and appears from the dillanoe, 
where we flood, like the caflle of delblation, 
overlooking the barren Ihores of the frith. 


A little to the well, we, wefe informed, 
tlie coaft becomes more beautiful. It is there 

walhed 
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wafhcd by the fea : and tho the fhores of an 
cftuary may have their mode of beauty ; * yet 
it is always inferior to the bold headlands, 
the rocky promontoAes, and winding J>ays 
of the ocean. . ' 

One feene on this coaft was particularly 
mentioned to us, as ^orth vifiting — the feat 
of the earl of Selkirk — on the account of 
it’s fingularity, and beauty. I fBall juft 
give the * outlines of it, as* I heard them 
deferibed. 

* 

Where the coaft runs almoft diredtly oppo- 
fite to the fouth, a bay enters it of confiderable 
circumference. The entrance is narrrovv, and 
occupied by an iflandj which forms the 
wlK>le into a grand lake. The ground, which 
circles it, is high ; but rather hilly, than 
mountainous. Some parts of it are rocky; 
other parts lord Selkirk has planted. 

At the bottom of the bay, a peninfula, 
containing only a few acres, runs into it; 
which is fometimes, (tho rarely,) when the 
tides are high, formed into an ifland. On 
this peninfula ftands.lord Selkirk’s houfe. It 
was formerly an abbey ; and enjoyed the 
fame , kind of fithation, which the abbey of 

H 4 Tor- 
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Torbay in Dcvonfhire did* Only the abbey 
of Torbay flood more Vithin the land. From 
the abbey, which flood formerly here, this 
place obtained the naAic of St. Mary's ifle, 
which it flill retains. 

Situation*? of this kind arc often very plealing ; 
but the beauty of tlxm dcpi.‘nds chiefly on 
the groLin»ij, \\Iiich inviron tlic water, flow 
th.'fc ai'c JfhjijKd, X know not; but if their 
form*! be .vnale'»<»i'> to thofe we chiefly met 
with the ha) a or lochs, of the weftern 

coafl of bct>tland, they cannot be unrpleafing. 
Oiic‘ hf'auty, 1 ihould fuppofc, they muft 
enjoy. As the bay opens to the fouth, one 
of jt'& htics miifl be* inlightened by the morn- 
ing, and the other by the evening fun ; and 
the vcwtiug of the light*- mull ncceflarily occa- 
lion, if the fkreens be well broken, a great 
variety of beautiful illumination. 

On the wcflern fide of Saint Mary’s ifle, 
a fmali cieck runs up ; and forms the harbour 
pf Kirkudbright. This town, tho of no 
extenfive trade, employs coafting veflels enough 
to people the bay with fliipping ; which is 
a great advantage to it in a pidurefque light. 

' Of 
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Of this town the noted refugee, Paul Jones 
was a native. Having been prolecuted for 
fome ofience^ he fled from home; and being 
an active ifeaman, ob^ined the command of 
a privateer in the* American fervice. As he 
knevir well the parts about his native town* 
he executed one of his. fir-jt enterprizes at this 
place.- Early one morning he flood into the 
bay, with colours flying, like a Britifh frigate j 
and fent his boat on fhore, near lord Selkirk’s 
houfe, well-ijianned with an officer, who had 
orders to behave ^s if he commanded a prefs- 
gang. The Icheme took effedt. All the 
men about the houfe, and grounds, imme- 
diately difappeared. When ■all was clear, the 
officer, with his party furrounded the houfe* 
and inquired for lord Selkirk. He was not 
at home. Lady Selkirk was then inquired 
for. The officer behaved very civilly; but 
told her plainly, that his errand was, to carry 
off the family-fcrvice of plate. She afTured him 
he had been milinformed ; and that lord Sel- 
kirk had no fervice of plate. With great 
prefcnee of mind fhe then called for the but- 
ler’s inventoiy, and convinced him bn the Ipot 
of his miftake. • At the fame time fhe or- 
dered • wine. The ’ officer drank her health 

politely ; 
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politely i ^ 




oo w&at plate 

- J-: — ajjy 


'<'^0ljitt$afirj and felt ,grc^ - p-,,. ,,™ 
With a fellow, however darmg, /«l^^ 
•J)rWing/fo low, illiberal, and 



■ ^Bcfito ‘i>' **“"! ®'‘ 

; wore told of other putt of'S»r“^i 
« more to the v«ft. which went 
eietiDg. But our time not #nw«ig «* »’ 
go in qucft of them, we continuei out r^. 

ft^lW England. 



' Gtetna* 
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of lovers j the tricks of lervantSj and the 
ddceits put upon parents, and guardians. 


'Vetaere patres, qj^od noa potuftre vctare, 

is the motto of the placp. 


Of all the feminaries in Europe, fliis is 
the feat, where 'that fpecies of literature, 
called «novel-writing, may be the moft fuc- 
cefsfully ftudiod. A few months iconverlation 
with the literati of this place, will furniih 
the inquifitive ftudent ;ivith fuch ^ fund of 
anecdotes,* that with a moderate {hare of ima- 
gination in tacking them together, he may 
fpin out as many volumes as he plea&s.*^ 
In his hands may fhine the delicacy of that 
nymph, and an apology for her conduct, who 
I^Hnfupported by a father, unattended by a Af- 
ter, boldly throws herfelf into the arms of 
Ibme adventurer; flies in the face of every 
thing, that bears the name of decorum; en- 
dures the illiberal laugh, and jeft of a whole 
country, through which fhe runs ; mixes in 
the ,|hockjhg feenes of this vile place, where 
every thi^/ that is low, indelicate, and abo- 
minabte'lptefldes j (no Loves and Graces to 

lead the hymeneal 
dance ; 


^Id thf Ip^tiai tj^ch, 
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dance 'j an inn the temple, and an innkeeper 
the prieftj) and fufFer? her name to be in- 
rolled (I had almoft fa^d) in the records of 

proftitution, ^Thefe* were perhaps the ija? 

tural effedts of an, adf of legiflature, wliich 
many thought was < conducted on lefs liberal 
principles, than might have been wifhed. 


Leaving • thefe Idalian fcenea we foon met 
the Sark, which is the limit of Scotland in 
this part. The ground is well varied j and 
the bridge,* and river, with the additioih of 
a few trees to cover the real nakednefs of 
the Jfcene, would make a tolerable pidture. 


As we enter England, we have a grand* 
diftance on the right. The nearer parts of 
it prefent the river Eden uniting with Sol- 
vvay-frith. Beyond thefe rifes the city of 
Carlifle, diftinguiflied by it’s caftle, and ca- 
thedral : and beyond all, a range "of moun- 
tains. 


The 
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The road led us eloic by the place where 
dreadful eruption^ from Solway-mofs, in 
the year 1771, entered the Ellc. Time has 
now almoil effaced the fears, which that ter- 
rible mifehief made i^i it’s career. A great 
part of the plain, which was once overflowed, 
is now "recovered ; but we v/ere informed, it 
had been cleaned at an expence nearly equal 
to the value of the land. 


It may not be amifs, on the conclufion of 
this tour in Scotland, (which we were obliged 
to perform, for want of time, in little more 
than a fortnight) to recapitulate a few of thofe 
peculiarities, and flriking ntodes of feenery, 
which this wild country exhibits. A general 
view of this kind will imprefs more Urongly 

the idea of the feenes we have pafled To 

the obfervations alfb, which have immediately 
arifen from fuch a view, may be added a few 
other particulars, w'hich we had not an op- 
portunity of introducing before. 
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S E C- T. XXXI. 


O N entering Scotland, what^makes the firll 
imprcffion on the pidturcfque eye, are thofe 
vail tradls of ’land, which we meet with in- 
tirely in a jlate (//• nature. I Ipeak not Jiere 
of mountains, or vallies, or any particular 
fpecies of country; but of thole large tradls 
of every fpecies, which arc totally untouched 
by art. In many parts of England, in Der- 
bylhirc particularly, and the more northern 
counties, we fee vail dillridls of thefe wild 
feenes : but Hill they are generally interfedled 
by the boundaries of property, (confiding 
chiefly of loofe Hone walls) which run along 
the whiles, and fidcs of mountains; and af- 
cend often to their fummits. ’I here cannot 
be a greater deformity in landfcape. Thefe 
redlilineaU figures break the great flowingjlines 
of nature, and injure, her features, like thofe 

whim- 
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whirafical fcratches, and pricked lines, which 
wc« fometimes fee on <he faces of Indians.-— 
But in Scotland, at leaft in thofe parts which 
we^ifited. we rarely rtiet with any of thefe 
intmed:ions. All is ifnbounded. This, it is 
true, is not fo much a beauty, as the re- 
moval of a deformity j but when deformi- 
ties are removed, 'oeauty in fome lhape, ge- 
nerally snakes it's appearance. It is art that 
fophifticates ii^ture. We conlid^ cloathing 
as neceflary ; and fome modes of it as pic- 
turefque; but ftill it, hides ‘the forms of 
iiatiKe, which are undoubtedly jnore beau- 
tiful : fo tJrat beauty gives way to decency, 
and convenience. — It is thus in landfcape. 
Ceres, Triptolemus, and all the worthies, 
who introduce corn and tillage, delerve un- 
queftionably the thanks of mankind. Far 
be it from me to difturb their ftatues, or eralc 
their inferiptions. But we mull at the lame 
time acknowledge, that they have miferably 
fcratched, and injured the face of the globe. 
Wherever man appears with his tools, defor- 
mity follows his Heps. His fpade, and his 
plough, his hedge, and his furrow j make 
Jhocfcing enchroachments orv the Simplicity, and 
elegance of landfcape. The old acorn-fealbn 

was 
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was unqueftionably the reign of pidturefque 
beauty j when nature planted her own woodsj 
and laid out her own lawns j 

■ i mmunbj raiHroque intafla, nec ullis 

Saucia vomeribua ' 

Could we fee her in her native attire, what 
delightful fcenery fliould we have ! Tho we 
might, now and then, Wifh to remov^e a 
redundance (for £he is infinitely cKuberant 
in all her^ operations) yet th^ noble ftyle in 
which Ihe works, the grandeur of her ideas, 
and the ^ varidty and .wildnefs of her compo- 
lition, couljj not fllil to rouie the imaginaftion, 
and infpire us with infinite delight. 

And yet we inuft make a diftindtion among 
countries in the Hate of nature. Vaft, exten- 
livc, flat countries, tho covered with wood, 
like many of the^ maritime parts of America, 
cannot poflefs much beauty. Seen from the 
fea, they are mere woody lines : and examined 
in their internal parts, the eye is every where 
confined; and can fee only the trees, that 
circumfcribe it. The only countries, which 
are pidturefque in a ftate of nature, are fuch 
as confift of variety both of fiil, and groicnd. 
You muft have ‘yarfe/y of foil f that fom& parts 
may be covered with wood; and others with 
VOL. II, r ,• heath. 
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heath, or pafturage. You muft have variety 
of ground, that you may view the feveral parts 
of the country with advantage. Rivers alfo, 
a&(2 lakes both belong to a Rate of nature. 
In this way the face* of , England is varied; 
and would certainly on the whole, he more 
beautiful in a Rate of nature, than iri a Rate 
of cultivation. Scotland,* and Ireland arc both 
countritfs of this kiiid. Such ah'o arc Swic- 
zerland, Italy* many parts of Germany ; and 
I fuppole, in general, moll of the northern, 
and eaflern parts of Europe. ' 

In the'cafual obfervatiohs of navcllcr.; wc 
have many plcafing iTcctchcs of Lmdfeape in 
a Rate of nature, from coujitincs liii! more 
remote, and lels known. 

The kingdom of Whydah pirticul.irly, on 
the coaR of Cruinea, is rcprcicat^d as one of 
the moR delightful countries in the world. 
It abounds every where with a great variety 
of beautiful trees, which grow in groves, and 
clamps, without any underwood, or even 
weeds; and the ground is Ipread in rich 
paRurcs and meadows, winding among them 
without any reparation, or boundaries, but 
whalr are occafioned by thp folding/ and in- 
termixing of thele natural groves. 


The • 
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The fame kind of feenety is ^dcribed, in 
admiral Anfon’s voyage, in the ifland* 

I'inian. There the country, we are told; 

has the air of a magnificent plantation, in 
v.'hich extenfive lawns, and ftately woods are 
artfully conbined, and judicioufly adapted to 
the. dcclivxiics of the, hijls, ^and the inequalities 
o"" (lie gio-indj which rifes in gentle dopes 
horn the bcu li to the middle par? of the 
illand : the the general courfe of it’s afeent 
is often interrupted by woody vallies, which 
V'ind irregularly throilgh the country. 

Such exhibitions as thefe however are among 
the choiceft of nature’s produdions. We are 
no* to cxpe<!:( fiicli Icenes every where. And 
even in tr.elc pi ''tnrcfquc countries thernfclves, 
'.iK' c\e will often be repelled by deformities : 
yet almofi every * vrliere, we may exped from 
pure nature foirething cither of grandeur or 
beauty to amufc us. Even in countries like 
this in which wc now travelled, where the 
foil and climate deny the luxuriant growth 
of wood, there is abundant amufement : 

• I - qu.T deferta, ct imhofpita tefqua 
Credis; atnocii.T vocat, mccum qui fentit. 

•I 2 


The 
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The coarfefl: face of nature is a comely face ; 
\nd*tho her features, in thefc barren countries, 
t^ve no great fliare of ^weetneft, and beauty ; 
ySf there is always fbmpthing wildly graceful, 
and expreffive in her countenance. 
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SECT. XXXII. 


A Poverty of landfcape frona a want of ob* 
jefts, particularly of wood, is another 
flriking.charadteriftioin the views of Scotland. 
A countr)s, as \ve have fecn under the laft 
head, may be in a ftate of nature, and yet 
exceedingly rich. The various hues, which 
woody feenes exhibit ; the breaks which they 
occafion j and the catches of light, which they 
receive, are abundant fources of what we call 
richnefs in landfcape. In populous countries 
the various kinds of architediure, bridges, 
aqueducts, towns, towers, and above all the 
ruins of callles, and abbeys, add great rich- 
nefs to the feenes of nature; and in remote 
diflances, even cultivation has it’s ufe. Corn- 
fields, fallows, and hedge-rows, melted to- 
gether with *Dthef objefts, we have often had 

I 3 oc- 
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occaiioa to obferve, form one general rich 
^maff. • 

^\Now in all thelc Iburces both of natural, 
an4 artificial richnefs find the Scotch land- 
fcape'every where greatljr deficient. 

In the foregrounds indeed this poverty of 
landfcape is of little importance. Here the 
painter muft neceflkrily take feme liberty in 
his views of the ricbejl country. It is rarely 
that he can fcjrm his compofition .without it : 
and in Scotland he has as good a chance, 
as any where, of meeting with brokep knolls, 
ragged rocks, or pieces of windipg road, to 
give him a general hint for his foreground, 
which is all that he defires. But in the 
fcveral removes of country, the Scotch landfcape 
is not fo happy. In thefe it’s poverty chiefly 
appears. In moft parts of Ivigland the views 
are rich. Near the capital efpecially objefts 
are fcattered in fuch profufion, that unlels 
the difiance be very remote, they are injurious 
to landfcape by difirailing the eye. But the 
Scotch dtftance rarely exhibits any diverfity of 
objeds. It is in general a barren traft of 
the fame unform unbroken hue-, fatiguing the 
eye for want of variety, and giving the»imagina- 
tion little fcope for the araufement, which it 
• ' of- 
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often finds amid the ambiguity- of r^ote 
objedts. — Were it not .for this general defi- 
ciency of objedls, particularly of wood, in 
Scotch views, I ha\4 no doubt but they 
would rival thofe ^ of * Italy. Many a 'caftle 
Gandolfo might we have, leated on an emi- 
nence, and overlooking an Alban lake, and 
a rich circumjacent codntry. The grand 
outlines are all laid in a little finilhing is 
all vvc w^t. 


Dr. Johijfon ha§ given us a picture of Scotch 
landfcape, painted, I am forry to fay, by 
the hand of peeviflinefs. It prcfents us with 
all it’s defedtsj but none of it’s beauties. 

“ The hills, fays he, are almoll totally ' 
covered with dark heath j and even that ap- 
pears checked in it’s growth. What is not 
heath is nakednefs j a little diverfified, now 
and then by a ftream, rufliing down the fteep. 
An eye accuftomed to flowery paflures, and 
waving harvcfts, is allonifiiecl, and repelled 
by this wide extent of hopelefs fierility. The* 
appearance is that of matter, incapable of 
form, or ufefulnpfs j difmilTed by nature from 
her c^rci difinherited of her favours, and 

1 4 ’ left 
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left in it’s original elemental ftate; or quick- 
V cned only with one fallen power of ufelefs. 
v^tation*.” 

How much more and good-natured 

is the remark of anotKer ^ble writer on this 
fubjciSJ:. ** We are agreeably ftruck with the 
grandeur, and magnificence of nature in her 
. wildeft forms— -with the profpect of vaft, and 
ftupendous mountains ; but is there any ne- 
ceffity for our, attending, at the /arac time, 
to the bleaknefs, the coldnefs, and the bar* 
rennels, which are univprlally c6nne(9^ed with 
them* 

It is true indeed, that an eye, like Dr. 
Johnfon’s, which is accuftomed to fee the 
beauties of landfcape only in Jlowery pajiures^ 
and ’waving harvejlst cannot be attracted by 
the great, and fublime in nature. It will 
bring every thing to it's own model ; and 
meafure the proportions of a giant by the 
limbs of a dwarf. Dr. Johnfon fays, the 
Scotch mountain has the appearance of matter 
incapable of form y or uf'fuhiefs. As for it’s 
> ufcfulncfsy it may for any thing he can know. 


* Wcfl. ilks, p. • 

t See (,rrc^;or)’’s comparative view, kt:, p. 229* 

hav< 
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have as much ufe in the fyftem of nature;, 
as Jhwery pajiunsy dnd •waving barvefis*. 
And as for it’s bein^ incapable of form, he 
can mean only that it cannot be formed into 
corn-fields, and meadows. It’s form as a 
mountain is unqueftionably grand and fublime 
in the higheft degrpe.^ For that poverty in 
bbjefts, or Jimplicityt as it may be called, 
which no doubt injures the beauty of J Scotch 
landlcape ; ‘is certainly at the 4ame time the 
fource of fublimity. 

Simplicity t and vatnety are the acknowledged 
foundations ’•of all pidturefque effcft. Ei’thcr 
of them will produce it: but it generally 
takes it’s tone from one-f*. .When the land- 


^ Sec Derham’s Phyfico-thcology (Book IIL chap. in 
which the great ufefulneu of mountains is examined. 

f Since this was written I met the fame remark in Mr# 
Shenfione’s thoughts on gardening. Tho our opinions are 
not in all points coincident, tkey are wholly fo in thii, 
“ Grandeur and beauty, fays he, are fo very oppofite, tha|: 
you often diminifh the one, as you incrcafe the other. Variety 
is moll akin to the latter ; limplicity to the former. Sappofe 
a large hill, varied by art, with large patches of different* 
coloured clumps, fears of rocks, chalk-quarries, villages or 
farm-houfes, you will have perhaps a more beautiful feene ; 
but much gr.intl, tliap it was before,” 


feape 
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fcape approaches nearer fimpUdty^ it approaches 
nearer the Juhiime ; and when variety prevails, 
intends more to the beautiful. A vaft range of 
mountains, the lines of\vhich are iimple ; and 
the Vurfaces broad, g^and, and extenfive, is 
rather fublime than beautiful. Add trees upon 
the foreground, tufted woods creeping up the 
lides of the hills, ’ a caftle upon fome knoll, 
and IkiiTs upon the lake (if there be one) |nd 
tho the landfcape will ftill be fublirpe* yet with 
thefe additions (if they are happily introduced) 
the beautiful will predominate. — This ,is exadlly 
the •cafe of the Scotch views. The addition 
of fuch furniture would give them beauty. 
At prelent, unadorned grandeur is their cha- 
radleriftic \ and the produdtion of fublime ieleas, 
the efied:. 

Yet fuch views are by »o means void of 
the pifturefque. Their broken lines and fur- 
faces mix variety enough with their limplicity 
to make them often noble fubjeds of painting ; 
tho as we have obferved, they are Icfs ac- 
commodated to drawing. Indeed thefe wild 
feenes of fublimity, unadorned even by a lingle 
tree, form in themfclves a very grand fpccies 
of lantdfcape. 


It 
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It ihould not however be inferred, that 
Scotland is without wsod. Dr. Johnfcwi’s 
remarks * on this fubjedl are too acrimonious. 
It is true we meet w{th no ancient forefts; 
and rarely with a hnglb oak, elm, or bfiech, 
of dignity enough to adorn a foreground. In- 
deed we rarely, except around the feats of the 
nobility, find any extent of deciduous woods, 
tho of inferior growth. That beautiful Ipecies 
of landfeap^ which is fo common in England, 
under the denomination of park-fcenery, is 
little kn 9 wn in Scotland. But we met with 
many a plantation df pine, many a 

I.., .— — — plaga pinca montis ; 

mountains covefed wnth fir, which when fully 
grown, and their uniformity a little deftroyed 
by the axe, may .hereafter have a fine effedl. 
At prefent we faw few extenfive plantations, 
that had attained any ftate of pi<3;urefque 
pei feftion. In fmaller plots, we found feveral 
that had. But till lately, I believe the Scotch 
nobility and gentry have not employed them- 
fclves much in planting. 


» • 


Ste Jolinfon’s tour. 
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The Scotch fir, which generally makes a . 
V diftinguilhed part of ^eie plantations, is na- 
ijurally a beautiful tree. A ftrait, regular ftem 
is not the form whiclli nature gives it. Left 
to i^ielf, it’s bole oftek takes an elegant turn, 
and it’s branches, an irregular form. It’s 
growth is not very unlike that of the Hone 
pine, which is aihong the moft pidiurefque 
• trees. It graces the views of Italy ; and is 
one of the gceateft ornaments of , the ruins of 
Rome. In England we fcarce know it. But 
when the Scotch fir is left to it’s natural 
grotvth, it frequently relembles .this fpecies 
of pine. As it attains age, it’s head forms 
a bufiiy clump; and yet I know not, whe- 
ther it is Co happy in this reipeft in it’s 
native countiyj as when it is favoured in 
England with a richer foil,* and happier cli- 
mate. 

Befides the Scotch fir, the fpruce feems 
alfo a native of this country : at leaft it flou- 
riihes here very happily. This tree has more 
than any other, what, in the language of 
poetry, hath been called the fiadowy pomp of 
footing foliage ; and in many fituations nothing 
combines better with other .trees', ll is often 
alfb, as a fingle tree, an Objcdl of great beauty; 

ipinng 
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fpiring in a pyramidal form j and yet vary- 
ing it’s lateral branches, »fo as to remove ev^ry 
unplealant idea of uniformity; and when it 
receives the fun, it’s litfte broken parts, fplen- 
did with light, and hahging againft the dark 
recedes in the body of the tree, have a fine 
effe<fl. I am at prefent however confidering 
thefe trees not as indiviihiah % but as they 
may in fome places, by adorning barren parts, 
aid that poverty of landfoape,, which is in 
general fo prevalent in Scotland. 

In thefe fervices tho we meet the pine-ract 
feldomer than we wifli, we find the deciduous 
tree Hill a greater llranger in the country. 
Here, and there we fee thq larch, and the 
birch; both of which fiourilh; and both of 
which are pidlurefque. But tho the nobler 
trees, as we obfetved, occur rarely ; yet when 
we fee them thrive in many parts, particu- 
larly about Dunkeld, Inverary, Taymouth, 
Hamilton, and Hopeton-houfc, we cannot 
but fuppofe the country is in general as 
well adapted to fofter them, as the pine; 
and that the nakednefs of Scotland in this 
refpedt, is more owing to the inattention 
of the* lords of the foil, than to any 

' thing 
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thing forbidding either in the foil itielf; or 

in the ciimdte. « 

After all, however, I know not whether 
tJie pine-race are not) in a piBurefque lightf 
more adapted to the 'ruggcdnefs of the coun- 
try, than the deciduous tree j which is more 
fuited to the jyhan fcene. 

Befidcs, in Scotland winter reigns three 
parts of the year. The oak protrudes it’s 
foliage late ; ^id is early difrobed,. The pine 
is certainly a more cheerful ; and a more fhel- 
tering winter-plant ; an^ of courfe ^lot only 
better ada’pted to the jeend, but to the climate 
alio. 

Of pines, no doubt, very large plantations 
might every where be extended. Many of 
the fummits of mountains are indeed intrac- 
table j and muft be left in ‘their native, un- 
adorned grandeur: but along the whole dif- 
tridl, through which we travelled, as far as we 
could judge from particular fpots, and yet 
thele not particularly favoured, a very large 
proportion of the country might bear wood \ 
and Scotland might again be, %vhat w'e have 
rcafon to believe it once was, full of forells, 
and woody fcencs. 


SECT. 
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S E C -T. XXXIII. 


W OOD however if it exiftedf, could 
never be the glory of" Scotch land- 
fcape. It’s mountains, lakes, and rivers arc 
it’s pride. '' 


It’s mountains are fo various, that thqr 
appear in every fhape, which a mountain can 
aflume ; at lead in every piidurefque fhape : 
for (what is very extraordinary among fo large 
a colledlion of mountains) we meet with very 
few grotefque, or unpleafing forms. A gene- 
ral elegance runs through their lines, and 
interfedions ; and we found among them what 
we do not commonly find, not only grand 
obje<9:s ; but agreeable compolition : fo true 
is the poet’s remark, that in the wild feenes 
of Nature there ns ibmetimes 


an 
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— ■■ ■!■■■ . ■ ■■ w i. ■■■■■I lan art^ 

Or Teeming art, which, by pofition apt. 

Arranges fhapes unecjual, fo to fave 

That correipondent poize, which unpreferved 

Would mock our gazJ^ with airy vacancy. 

A CAOuntain is of ufe fbmetitnes to clofe a 

« 

diftance by an elegant, varied line : and fome- 
times to come in as a fecond ground, hanging 
over a lake, or •ibruiing a Ikreen to the 
nearer f)bjedts. To each purpofc the Scotch 
mountains are well adapted. The diilances 
of this country, with all their uniformity^ 
have at lead: one prail^, as tVe have often 
had occafton to obferve, that of being bound- 
ed by a grand chain of blue mountains : 
and when thefe mountains approach, their 
fliapes are generally fucli as may with little 
alteration be transferred to canvas. 

1 have however heard gcv)d judges in land- 
fcape find much fault w'ith tlie Scotch moun- 
tains in general ; and place them on the wrong 
fide of a comparifon with the mountains of 
Italy, and other countries. I can only there- 
fore give my own opinion modcllly on this head $ 
fuggefting, at tfie fame time, that perhaps 
thele travellers and I may have drawn our 
cpncfiifions from di "Tcnt pa^rts of the country. 
Thofe mountains^ wh.-h 1 have remark^, I 
• * have 
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have generally fpecified in the courfe of my 
journey — Or, it may be perhaps, tlmt thefc 
travellers admire moui^tains with fpiry tops*^ 
inflead of flowing lines; which with me are 
not among objeds of pidorefque beauty. ' 


The lakes of Scotland *are as various, as 
it’s mountains: but they partake with them 
of the barQsnnefs of the country. In the 
neighbourhood of water one ihould expedl 
fomething more ofy vegetation. In gene-s. 
ral, however, the Scotch lakes are very “lit- 
tle adorned. You fee fine fweeping lines, 
bays, recefles, iflands, caflles,^ and mountain- 
Ikrcens ; all of which, except the caftles, arc 
in the heft ftyle. But with thefe embellifli- 
ments you mufl: he content : wood you fel- 
dom find j at lead: in any degree of richnefs, 
or proportion, — At the lame time if you 
wilh to Jiudy landfcape, perhaps you can no 
ivhere ftudy it with more advantage. For 
feenes like thele, are the Ichools in which 
the dements of landfcape are taught— —thofe 
■great outlines, without underftanding which, 
the art of finifliing.is frippery. 

V0L..II. K 


One 



One thing farth«r may be obferved With 
regard to the lakes o£ Scotland j and that is 
,t^ir dingy colour, ^he lakes of Cumber- 
land and Wcftmoreknd have a remarkable 
pcilficidity. They are fo tranfparent as to 
admit the' light many fathoms below the fur- 
fice; whereas all the Scotch lakes, which 
we faw> take a iftol^ tinge from the moors 
■ probably in their neighbourhood : at leaft they 
were all, I think, of that hue, syhen >ve kvr ' 
diem. And yet I know not w'hether this 
tinge is of any great ^ilad vantage .to them. 
It Vertainly aflfeds the general laneifcape very 
little. In navigating the lake indeed ; or in 
viewing it’s furnace from the bank, it pre- 
fcnts an unpleafant hue: and perhaps the 
refledions are not fo vivid, as when the mir- 
ror is brighter. Yet I have Sometimes thought 
this dinginefs is perhaps more in harmony 
with the moorifli lands, which generally form 
the Scotch landfcape, than if the hue of the 
water had been more rdplendent. 


The rivers in Scotland are in general very 
beautiful. They are all mowntaiA-flireams i and 
dieir channels, as we hkve feen in the courfe 

of 
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of this journey, commonly fretted in rock. 
Their defcent of cour^ is rapid, and bro- 
ken. They are true claffical rivers : 

Decurfu rapiSo de montilMis aids ^ 

Dant fonitum fpumoli 

Their banks, we allow, are feldom wooded, of- 
ten indeed without the leaft fringe: but when 
they are fortunate enoifgh»to find accompani- 
ments of this kind, as they fometimes do, they 
form fcenes, which perhaps no other coun- 
try can boall. Among their beauties are 
their frcguent cafcatksj which are generally 

of the broken kind. Sheets of ’water, we 

• # 

rarely found. Their common properties are 
admirably delcribed in the following lines of 
a Scotch bard*. 

Whylcs * owre a lynn ^ the burnie ^ plays. 

Or througiji the glen it wimpled ♦ j 
Whyles round a rocky fear it ftrays, 

Whyles in a wiel * it ' dimpled. 

Whyles glittered to the nightly rays, 

Wi’ bickering dancing dazzle ; 

Whyles cookit underneath the braes 
Below the fpreading hazle. 


^ Burn’s poems, p, 170. 

* Whylp9 lbmctimes-~-* a linn» a cafeade— ^ humk^ a 

brook wimfjest winds—— ^ a ay/V/, a Uttlo whirlpool—— 

® bickering y hafty ^ \oo\it tmderncath the braes ^ appears, and 

difappears under the hills. * 
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The elluaries of the Scotch rivefs exccfed 
any, that arc to be ^eell in England. In 
England, their Ihores kre generally low, and 
tame; even the Welch mountains give little 
grandeur to tlie Severn. But in Scotland, the 
friths of the Clyd?;, *an^ Forth, Loch-Fyn, 
.Loch-L«ung, and many others, dilplay the 
noblcft, and gaoft beautiful feenpry. The 
Englifli eftuary, befides the flatnefs of it’s 
fhores, is often too wide.^ The water .gets out 
of proportion; which it dl ways. does, if it 
extend more than a mile, or a mile and a 
half in breadth. The Severn, and the Hum-* 
her are both of this kind. Nor is the Sol- 

• way-frith much better: it partakes too much 
of the tamenefs and difproportion of the Eng- 
liih eftuary. But the Scotch eftuaries having 
their boundaries generally marked by the 
firmer barriers of mountains, are kept within 
narrower limits, and rarely exceed a proper 
width; unlefs juft at their mouths, and even 

• then the height of the mountains is generally 
fuch, as to prelerve a tolerable proportion 
between the land, and the water. > 
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One circumftance farther may be mentioned, 
and that is the gloomy, melancholy air, whjeh 
commonly overfpreads ,the Scotch landfcape^ 
I mean the highland part of it, which I have 
been deferibing. ** The highlands of Scot- 
land, lays Dr. Beattie, form a pidurefjue, 
but in general a melancholy country. Long 
tradls of mountainous defert* covered with dark 
heath, and often obfeured by mifty \Veatherj 
narrow vallies, thinly inhabitedj* and bounded 
by precipices relbunding with the fall of tor- 
rents ; the mournfui,»dalhing of waves along 
the friths, and lakes, that interfedt the coun- 
try; and the portentous noifes, which every 
change of the wind, and evpry increale, and 
diminution of the waters is apt to ruife in a 
lonely region full of rocks, caverns, and 
echoes,” are all cnrcumftances of a melancholy 
caftj and tho they are not entirely of the 
pifturefque kind; yet they are nearly allied 
to it ; and give a tinge to the imagination of 
every traveller, who examines thefe feenes of 
folitude and grandeur. 


• K3 
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SECT. XXXIV. 


A mong the pidturefqtie ‘appendages of 
this wild country, we may confider 
the flocks, and herd*', which frequent them. 
Here we hsrve flronger ideas, than any other 
part of the ifland prefents, of that primeval 
Hate, when man and beaft were joint tenants of 
the plain. The highlander, and his cattle leem 
entirely to have this focial connedlion. Th^ 
lead their whole* lives together, and in their 
diet, beverage, and habitation difeover lefs dif- 
ference, than is found between the higher and 
lower members of any luxurious ftate. 

Thefe groups of cattle were piiJiurelque, 
wherever We found them j tho we found them 
lefs frequently, than we could have expelled 
in a country, which is totally pafturage : for, 
altho the diflridl; be wide, the herbage is 
fcanty.- The animals th'prefore unable to feed 

K 4 every 
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every , where gregarioufly, as nature inclines 
them; are obliged to camblc apart, and pick 
pp a fubfiftence, whej^e they can. 

The cattle themfelves, as individuaht are 
in geheral homely. Their colour is commonly 
black, with patches of white j which make 
together the inoft inhartnonious of all mix- 
tures. They are Imall: their countenances 
iifually fourj and tlieir horns wide —very un- 
like the fmalk curled, beautiful horn of the 
Alderney, and French cow. But thefe de- 
formities are of little co!s.Cequence in 'a group. 
— The Bleep are alfo diminutive and ordinary ; 
but in their tattered rough attire, exceedingly 
pidurcfque. — Thefe fcenes too are often en- 
livened by a fpecies of little, wild horfes ; 
which tho not abfolutely in a ftate of nature, 
are perfedly fui juris^ for the firft three or 
four years of their lives. Some of thefe how- 
ever are very beautiful. 


Nor are the cattle of this wild country more 
pidturefquc, than it’s human inhabitants. 
The highland dicfs (which, notwithfeanding 

an 
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an ad of parliament, is ftill in general ufe*) 
is greatly more ornamental than the Englilh. 
I fpeak of it's form; not it’s colour; which 
is checked, of different hues, apd has*^ 
di&greeable appearancd The plaid cdnlifts 
of a fimple piece of cloth, three yards in 
length, and half that meaflire in breadth. 
A common one fells lor ‘about ten fhillings. 
The highlander wears it in two forms. In 
^tfie weather he throws it loof^ly round him; 
and the greater part of it hangs over his 
fhoulder. In rain 1^ wraps the whole clofe 
to his body, In both forms it makes elegant 
drapery ; and when he is armed with his piftols, 
and Ferrara-f^ has a good ^ effect. Oftener 
than once we amufed ourfelves v/ith defiring 
fbme highlander, whom we accidentally met, 
to perform the OKercile of his plaid by chang- 


* As the highlanders were fo extravagantly attached tr> ;h ■ 
drefs, the government, in the year 1784, jn lome dt.v ^ 
ftored it to general ufe. But it is by no rnrTv t . lii'iy 
adopted. The herdfman of the mountaii*' ii .Js Ji, (jcyoiid 
all others convenient; but the farmer, iki\ ibo’ 

begins to think the Englifh drefs more i . 

f Andrew Ferrara, a Spaniard, .vited into ' 

by James the third to tejeh his co'r-^y: '.tn nu dti u nr 
llpel. From him the bell brpad-fwoixit tii nain 




ilig it iroto one form to the other, Trifliftg 
as the operation fcem% it would puzzle any 
who had not b^n long ufed to it.— 
But to iee the plaid in perfe^on, you muft 
iee the highland genflem^n on horib-back. 
Such a £gure carries you into Roman times ; 
and prefentfi you with Ae idea of Marcus 
Aurelius*. If thb linnet were laid afide 
(for the* elegance of which but little can be 
feid) the drap^ is very nearly Roman* Thb 
b^net is commonly made in the form of a 
beef-eater’s cap, which very ugly., I have 
fomttimes however feen the bonnet fit fnugger 
to the head, and adorned with a plume of 
feathers. Jt is . then extremely pidhirefque. 
—When the common people take a journey 
on horfe-back, they often gather up the plaid 
in a few plaits ; and fo form it into a cloak. 
In this fliape it is fcanty, and unpidturefque. 

What little change three centuries have 
made in the drefs, arid accoutrements of a 
highlander, will appear from the following 
account, written in the time of Henry the 
feventh. 


* Alluding to the anticjue. 


Al- 
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** Alteram aquilonarem, ac montofam tenet 
genus hominum longe duriilimum ac alpemm, 
qui lylveftres dicuntur. , Hi iago, et interiore 
tunica amiciuntur j nudifque genu tenus tibiis 
incedunt. Anna funt ‘arcus et fagittae,* cum 
cnle admodum lato, et pugione una tan turn ex 
parte acuto*.” — If we take away his bow, and 
arrows, and ftick a couple Af piftols in his belt, 
the highlander of thofe days, is the very 
highlander .of thcfe. ». 


* Pol. yifg. Ub. I. p. II. 
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S E C T. XXXV. 


I N point of all improvements , in landfcape, 
and every exertion of tafte, the Scotch are 
very far .behiiid their, more fouthern neigh- 
bours. Few. ideas 6f this kind of beauty have 
yet ieized them. The lawn, the clump, 
and the winding walk, whiph carries you 
fimply to every thing worth feeing in the 
neighbourhood, are rarely found. The mo- 
dern river indeed* I fhould not recommed to 
their imitation. It is generally a poor unnatural 
contrivance. One genuine Scotch torrent is 
fairly worth all the ferpentine rivers in Eng- 
land. — It is true, the Scotch landfcape boafts 
of nobler cfieils than thefe trivial fervices pf 
art can produce i but even the grand fcenery 
of nature may Ibmetimes be improved by the 
addition of a good /otcground : and about the 
houfcs of the nobility^ where improvement is 


avow- 
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avowedly aimed at, the efForts are generally 
either feeble, ablurd^ puerile, or grotefque. 
But a national tafte is long in forming. At 
\h‘e beginning of Henry the fecond Gothic 
archke<flure firft appeared, but it did not arrive 
at perfedtion, till about the reign of Henry 
the hxth, which was nearly three centuries 
afterwards.—— Thus«too* the Grecian, and Roman 
architecture, which began to appear in Eng- 
land in the days of Henry the eighth, was long 
a heterogeneous compound } and has not yet 
perhaps attained it’s perfpdt growth. 


About the beginning of this century appeared 
firft the dawning of the preient tafte in im- 
proving gardens, and pleafurc grounds ; which 
is in fadt nothing more than a fimple endeavour 
to improve nature by herfelf ; to colkcft ideas 
of the moft beautiful fceneryj and to adapt 
them to different fituations ; preferving at the 
lame time the natural charadler of each Icene. 
But this tafte, fimple, ealy, and natural as 
it appears, is yet by no means become general 
even in England. The old idea that art 
muji Jq fomething more^ than is not 

yet obliterated ; and we jfte the grotefijue, the 

formal. 
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formal, and the fantaftlc ftill holing 
fion in many fcenes, ,whcre we might have 
expe<f^ fimpUcity, and nature. But the 
Scotch are Hill at Icaft half a century behind 
the Engliih. In ScotLand we faw nopthiag 
in this way purely elegant. Even in their 
beft improvements there is a mixture of the 
old inilpidity. It muft*be4underftood however 
that I ipeak of things, as 1 found, them n 
dozen years^ ago. Many improvements may 
by this time be introduced. I have ^eady 
mention^ the imprQvements, which 1 am 
Informed, have be6n made around Hamilton* 
houfe i and it is probable there may be many 
other. It will be long however befi?re this 
talte can become general. 


With regard to architecture, painting, and 
itatuaiy, very little is found in Scotland to 
detain . a traveller. The duke of Athol’s gar- 
dens are at this day * adorned with tawdiy, 
painted, leaden figures, the produdt of Hid^* 
park corner. 


* *776. 


Before 
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. Before I conclude tl^ele remarks, it may 
fite necellaiy, in juftice to myfclf, to fuggeil 
one t'onfideration. It is very poffible that 
many, who may travel this country, may fee 
among the natural objed:s of it many which 
have efcaped my ^e ; and lofc others, which 
mine obferved. Objefirs too, may appear 
under very different forms to difforent per- 
fons. All this will neceflarily happen from 
the difierent circumftan<i’es, undeT which they 
are-leen. ‘ A grand light,' or fl^de, thrown 
upon an objedt, gives^it a consequence, with- 
out which it may elcape notice. One traveller 
feeing an offskip under the circumftance of a 
light, thin, mift, without attending to the 
caufe, cries out. What a beautiful diftanc*! 
Another travelling the fame road, an hour 
afterwards, finds the diflance gone; and m 
it’s room an unpleafant, black heath. At 
one time a diflance might appear melting into 
the horizon; at another a lurid cloud migh| 
have taken pofleffion of the fky above it, 'dhd 
the diflance affuming it’s indigo tinge, 
be marked with a harfii, blue edge. To my 
eye, as the fun declined, a part of Dunbarton- 

rock 
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iisck app^red from the £hores of Loch-Id- 

mond, like a vaft te^t, with one of fhe 

front^curtains drawn baqk. To another perlbn 

travelling in a morning, it Would probably 

make an appearance tofally different. I 'have 

touched on this fpbjedl in another work*^ 

and may add, that in a mountainous coun- 

• % 

try thele variations are more common thaii 
any where elfe. SuCh countries aro greatly 
affoaed by lights, lhades, milits> and a va- 
riety of other circumftances ; fo that in point 
of fize, fhape* and diftance, two perfons may 
give very different accounts of the lame moun- 
tain, and yet both may be very exadt. 

Amidff all thele Iburces, of uncertainty 
(which by the wgy are Iburces allb of variety, 
and beauty) I have generailly marked the time 
of the day together with fuch circumftances, 
as appeared lingular in the view $ and 1 hope 
whoever Ihould lee the country, which I have 
defcrib^d, under the fame circumftances, in 
which it appeared to me, would find the de- 
lineation of it tolerably exa^. 


• See th^ pre^e to Ae North, toor, p. 7. , 

« 
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S E Gf T. XXXVI. 


I ^ROM, Carlifle to Cockermputh, we pafTed 
over dreary, unpleafant heaths. Some 
fcenery .we found j jparticularly at Cockbridge j 
and about Whitehall, an old deferted mansion, 
belonging to the Salkelds. The road to it 
happens to be lb conduced, as to form a good 
approach. 


As we mounted the hill, a little beyond 
Bowl, we had a grand view of the opening 
of the Solway-frith, into the Irilh-lea. It’s 
breadth is conliderable, and yet the mountain 
of Scrofell, which takes it’s Ration near the 
mouth of the frith, on the Scdtch Rde, makes ‘ 
a very refpedtable appearance. To the right, 
we fee the frith narrowing through the fpace 
of many leagues ; beyond which the mountains 

hi of 
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of Scotland rife in the diibince; while the 
Engliih border form$ the neater ground* 
The whole together i^ too extenfive for the 
pencil : but a good view might be taken the 
lituatien of Scrofell, a Scotch muhhtain at the 
mouth of the frith.— This /was our laft re- 
trorped of a country which had afforded us 
lo much pleafure* • 


As we approached Cockermouth, the mouh- 
tains, which occupy the^ middle ‘of Qumber- 
land) begin to make a forniidable .appearance. 
One of them in particular, enlightened by 
an evening fun, , fecmed fupported by vaft 
buttrelfes, . like feme mighty rampart, in the 
times of the giant wars. Each buttrefs, I 
fuppofe, might be three or ‘four times the 
height of St. Paul's church. When nature 
in any of her frolic-feenes takes the femblance 
of art, how paltry in the comparifon appear 
the labours of men! At the fame time, 
in her frolic-fcenes fhe is the leail pidlurefque. 


Cbckermouth is one of the pleafaivte^ towns 
in the north of England. .It lies in a finuous, 

ex- 
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^tended vak j ikreened by that circular chain 
"^^ountains, Skidda^* and it’s comp^rs, ’ 
whul^ we have juft |nentioned. But they 
do na^hang over the vale ; they are removed 
to a proper^iftMice ; ahd form a grand <back« 
ground to all mfe objects of it. The vale 
itfelf is beautiful ;Nconfifting of great variety 
of ground, and mWe' adorned with wood, 
than the fcenes of roc north commonly are. 
But it’s greateft ornaments are two rivers, and 
the ruins of a caftle. The rivers are the 
Derwenf, and the Cocker j both rapid ftreams. 
The former, is the larger j to whicK the Ijftter 
is but tributary. At the confluence of thele 
rivers, dole by the town, rifes a peninfular 
knoll, in part probably artificial. Upon 
this ftand the ruins of the caftle j which 
are among the moft magnificent in England. 
Befides the grand appearance thq? make on 
the fpot, they prcfent an objedt in various 
parts of the vale, and digpify fome very pic-^ 
turefque fcenes. 

Few caftles have made fuch ample provifion 
for prifoners q£ war, as this, Here are two ‘ 
vaulted dungeons, each of them capable of 
holding diftyjncn.. An aperture at the. top of 
each is. juft fufficient to lower down the un- 

L 3 • hap* 
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happy captive into it; and his food was^ 
■ ihovelled thrpugh a hna|l flit at the fide. 

It makes one fhu(|der to think of/tlie 
wretched condition of a human creature/ fhut 
up in othefe chambers df horrofe'^' flow dread- 
ful would it be for the pe^le of thefe more 
poliflied times to be carr^M back into thofe 
barbarous periods, when ^hefe favage pradlices 
exifted. ‘And yet there' \s fuch a correfpond- 
ence throughout the whole fyftem of manners 
in each $ra, that people are happier perhaps 
under the intire habita ^of any one age, 
than they* would be under a partial change, 
even tho that change were for the better. If we 
could ill bear a, mixture with fuch fevage 
contemporaries; they would perhaps be as 
• much difeompofed with our polifhed manners. 
Nor did they feel as we fhould, a companion 
for that barbarous treatment, which they were 
ready to fuffer themfelves from the chance of 
war. 

The territory annexed to this caflle by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, was all that traft of 
. country called Copeland, at tljiat time a mere 
foreft, ftrctching between the river Dudden, 
and the Derwent. Tradition fixes the origi- 
nal feat of this little feudal empire at Pap- 

caftle. 
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be, about a mile from CockCTmptttllj iUsd, 

S i US that WaldofF, in the age fupcced- 
conqueft, deierted it, as not fufficiently 
w, and built the caftle of Cockermouti;i. 
At Pap-cSfti«^!seo veftiges remain of any fuch 
fortreft } but thh ' name and file, are both 
ilrong arguments fCtf it*s having exifted. 

We fcarce remenlbeh, jn our whole tour, 
a pleaianter walk, tlVan we had ong evening 
in the meadows along the banks of the Der-; 
went. The whole feenery is pleaiant, and 
as we ^returned by ,the higher grounds, we 
had through the whole walk, a varying view 
of the caftle of Cockermouth; which tho 
not the moll beautiful object, has at leafl 
a grandeur, and dignity, which make it inter- 
elling in every view. 


From Cockermouth to Kcfwick, (which 
was our next ftage) lead two roads. One of 
them, over the mountain of Whin later, is 
called the u/>fer road: the loioer pafies by 
Armithwaite-lyidge, and the lake of Baflen-^ 
thwait. Let the traveller enquire for the 
latter and, not be deterred, tho the ^prudent 
innkeeper inform hipi, that the Whinlater-road 

L 4» is 
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is both better, aod nearer. He will find the 
lovoer road very good } ^and inftead of repi&6|^^' 
at feeing carried two m^es ^bout, he will ^ilh 
h»'had been carried twenty; (at he 

is bent on no errand of impo^jBlficcJ lb amply 
will the inconvenience he a^payed by a fuc- 
ceffion of Icenery, in ymich grandeur ,and 
beauty combine to<-enter^in him. 

He wiU firft be preleiited with a mountain- 
villa; which {le mull conlider a^ the grand 
portal to the fcene he approaches. This villa, 
which he purfues about* four miles, « termi- 
nated by tHe mountain of sluddaw.. 

The furfacp of this mountain, when we 
faw it, exemplified very llrongly an incident, 
to which thefe vail bodies are foraetimes 
liable ; that of falfe JJjodows. Scarce any 
thing gives higher ofience to the pidturefque 
eye.— —Whoever pretends to any Ikill in 
painting, tho he may not be verfed in all the 
theory of light, yet cannot be ignorant of 
.♦hele general principles — that the light falls 
on all the objeds of a landfcape in one direc- 
ition— that all the lhadows are of courfe thrown 
on the oppofite fide — and that extended lhadow 
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me great fource of that hnaitb, as tifift 
'^^ters call it, both igi nature, and in pa^t- 
ing,%in which fimplicjty confifis. 

No<v on the vail furfaces of thele elevated 
bodies it Ibmeth^s, happens, that in thefroom 
of this limple illumination, we lee what I 
have exprefled by thc'tcrm falfe Jhadows ; which 
are occalioned by Ihrml Abating clouds inter- 
cepting the Hght, and'' throwing theii* Aiadows 
promifcuoufly j and often wh«re we Ihould 
naturally expcdl light. In flat countries thele 
falfe fljadtms are rarely dilgufting. They are 
often loft in cavities : they are often broken and 
difperled by intervening objedls : they are often 
lengthened by perlpedlive, and lb lofe their dif- 
agreeablc form : they are often allb the Iburce of 
great beauty, by leaving catching lights upon the 
din ant parts of a landlcape, or Ibme happy 
illumination upon an objedl at hand. Indeed 
this fortuitous circumftance is often employed 
by painters with great cffedl*. 

But when thele falfe Jhadows, .are patched^ 
againft the fide of a mountain, and held up 


• Sec Vol. I. p. 12. 
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to the eye in their hill fize and dimenfions ; tsiey 
are idmoft ever accontpanM with gr»t . 
futfon— A funfhiny, windy day ther«fore,^^ith 
iinkU floating clouds, is,^e worA kind qt wea- 
for viewing a mot^ntai^ierTiDII^ 

f 

At the end qf (he vijta» we came to the 
brow oOhe hill, called/the Ray^ from whence 
we h^ A noble view. The iegment of a vaft 
circle^ many leagues in circumference, opened 
before the eye. It was a cultivated vale, 
ikceened by Skiddaw, and other mountains, 
which winding round pufhed their bafes into 
it, in difierent diredions ; forming many bays» 
and promontories of broken ground as they 
united with the vale. In the middle, a portion of 
the lake of BafTenthwait made an ample fweep. 
.Here beauty was introduced into our landfcape, 
and mixed with the fublime. The whole 
▼alley indeed was amuhng in a great degree ; 
^^tho too extenfive to be the obje& of paint- 
ing. 


From the Ray defending into ,the vale, 
we had as grand a Yi% lormed by the lake 

of 





of 'feaffcQthwsdt, aB^jhai by the 

mou^i^ns of Baifen- 

thwaims not among beautiful lal^ea 

of the ^>;is four miles long«j 

and rai^l^^^ore : tniia half a mile in brmdth* 

It feldoi^l^tMrefdfe has ff>ace enough to bear 
it’s pro^ticm in the npble fcenes, in which 
it is engaged; efpecially viewed acroft : 

bttfc as*' we here took it in perfpeftive, it 
hnidft a noble appearance, running up among 
the mountains, and lofing itielf bdiipd them. 
hki<yia | plbrmted the left ikreen of this villa ; 
‘'Thomthwait-cragg the right, and the moun- 
tains of fioiTowdale filled the centre. 

We had another very fine yievr .of the lake 
at Owfebridge, where the river Derwent leaves 
the waters of Ballenthwait. Here alio we ' 
fiiw the lake in> perfpeftive, which gives it 
a ipreading appearance ; and more confequence, . 

it commonly has.— On it’s banks fiands 
Arm|*hv^te, where we bad the fame view over 
the lakje^ judiich the road had jufl prefentedU, 


We '^w apprmehed the northern |ide of 
Skidda\y. : This, mountain is in nioft parts 

■' fmooth. 
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fmooth, tame, and unfu^hilhed. Hut on/ihi$ 
Gde, .it makes k’s Ijeft apppearance. is 
channelled and guttered, in it’s higher^ parts ; 
and often adorn^ with large pro^tions of 
rock}ib ground. In one place it e|(mibits two 
vaft bafbns. The whole rtM^tain leems 
divided into an upper, ^ and a lower region. 
The lower Ipreads into flieep-walks, which 
run as far as the guttered channels ; and in 
many parts inijnuate themielves apiong them, 
till all diftindtion of lurface is loft in the 
heights of the mountain*. A greyilhrtisikjjww- 
ipread the middle parts j contending with purple 
as it rofe higher j till at length the purple 
gained the afcendant, and took pofteftion o^* 
all the upper regions of the mountain. 

This was the appearance, which Skiddaw 
exhibited at a fecond diftance: but the road 
foon brought us under it’s bale, where all 
it’s upper regions dilappeared ; and we could 
nothing but the immenlity of it’s ikirts, 


Here we were entertained with another 
grand, mountain- vifta. A concave part of 
the bale of Skiddaw, fweeping • to the road, 
formed the near Ikreen on the left; on the 

right 



Hgl^ was a chain ^ broken mountains, run- 
ning^to perfpedivej and the lake, having 
now Aanged it’s form, ^appeared like a noSle 
river, vending under them. ' » 

Our lar^cape too had all the advantages, 
which lightVould give it. After a difhirbed 
day, the cvemng was ferene. All the falfe 
Jhadows had fled with the clouds; the lights 
were flrong, and permanent; and under fuch 
illumination, every mountain fummit, and 
every woody knoll, had taken it’s proper 
form/ ffl pther' with it’s proper hue. 

* We fUll cpntinued winding round ISkiddaw, 
the fidcs of which are every where rather 
(helving, than fleep. But as, we now b^n 
to veer round towards it’s Ibuthern afpe^t, 
we loll all the guttered channels, and rocky 
promontories which invefted the northern fide, 
of the mountain. Smooth pafhirage feemed 
now to cloath it to die top.— The road is good 
eVery where round the mountain ; which con- 
tinually iheds from it’s fkirts a kind of fhi-« 
vermg, flaky flratum, which binds hard, and 
is perfectly fmoctth. 



We how came to the ^hmian part, x^hich 
divides the two lake^ of Bailenthwait^' and 
Kefwick. The bea^liful meadows, the 
h^d of the lake, full of cattle, ma plea- 
fing .appearance i contrafted, as ley were, 
with rocky mountains on every 

As we approached ftill ne&er, the vale 
of Kefwic k, begam to open j and we had a , 
grand view of the mountains of Borrowdale ; 
arrayed in all^the iplendor of an evening-fiin.- 
Thefe are among the moll broken of all the 
mountains of k the north: and* the ir,, 
points, on a nearer approach, .wear rather" 
a fantadic form j but at the dillance from 
which we now, viewed them, every grotelquc 
appearance was lollj- and their broken points 
vsr^re admirably fitted to receive the fharp 
catches of light, with which they were all 
illumined. Below the mountains appeared 
the Ikirts of the lake of Kelwick. We law 
the w'hole feene afterwards to great advantage, 
,from the higher grounds, which fully com'^ 
mand this grand, and beautiful landfi:ape. 
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T HO we had feen the lake of Xefwipk 
many times; yet fuch'a fcene is an 
iiJSsijau^ible fund of .beauty. It always pre- 
ients fomething new. Our next undertaking 
therefore was to ride round the lake, which 
we had never done before^ It is about ^eleven 
mHes in circumference. Amufing however 
as this circuit is, it foems ,to have been fo little . 
frequented, that, altho we were under the 
condu<ft of an inhabitant qf the place, we 
had fome difficulty in hnding even a bridle- 
road : and yet materials are fo plentiful, that a 
little expenoe might eafily make it commodiou^ 
for wheels. Were the road betfer, the tour 
of the lake of l^fwick would perhaps be one^ 
of the grandeft, and moil beautiful rides in. Eng- 
land. You .^are not carried along ihe margin 
of tlie lake, which in many parts is probably 

ob- 
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obllnided by large promonl^ies of took run Jag 
into the water; but you wind often amogg the 
higher grounds, and jjope along the Mes of 
the hills. The wh/e lake together you^ldom 
lee : but you have, every where^the moft 
beautiful views of portions of it open bays, 
deep recedes, and ipreading fU&ts, accom- 
panied, both in the didance, and foregrounds, 
with iuch variety of rock, wood, and broken 
knolls, as few landk:apes exhibit in fo Imall 
a compals. 


From the eadern fide of the lake, which 
we had traverfcd, oftener than once, the weft- 
em fide appears wade and barren. On the 
• wedern fide, we had never been before; and 
were furprifed to find it, what it did not 
.appear at a didance, full of beautiful fcenery. 
Ringfidc-fell, which makes a part of it, is 
a grand, and Well fhaped mountain. The 
mother mountains, between it and Bafilenthwaite 
are too much broken. 

. Of the iilands upon the lake, we had feveral 
views } of Lord’s ifland covered with wood ; 
of St. . Herbert’s, newly planted wkh fir ; 
and of Vicar’s illand, fiat, plain, and culti- 
• vated. 



vaW. In fome places tbo we Ha^ a view olT 
them all together. 

Lwar was in great penury, when wejiaA 
it. la^d of roaring over the mighty rocks, 
v^hich forf*as it’s defccnt, it fell gently ^down, 
gliding am^'^g them with feeble tone, not 
having force of water,, to refift it’s obftruc- 
tions. 


A, circuit round the lake, naturally fuggefts 
'4fe3hary idea of improving it. If the 
whole lake (I mean the whole diftridl of land 
and water, contained within the circumference 
of the mountains,) belonged to one perfon, 
a nobler fcene for improvement could not 
well be conceived. This grand circumfer- 
ence, it is true. In all it’s vaftnefs and extent, 
fets at nought all human power ; and refills > 
every idea of improvement : yet Hill in feme 
parts an imprellion might be made. It might 
be rendered more accejpble — it might be ckar^t^ 
of drformities^it might be planted-^mii it 
might be decorated. 
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In the iirft place, it might be rcndffred 
more accejjibk. We l^ve juft leeti ho^dif- 
ficiilt it is to get round the lake in* it's jlrefent 
ftate. Half it’s beauties are loft.^^n eafy 
road therefore might be ^ traced. ^ do not 
merely mean a good carriage rc^ ; but fuch 
a road, as might both .form a pleafing line 
in itfelf j and ' ftiew the beauties of the 
-lake to the beft advantage. This improvement 
would require, both tafte, and ftydy. Many 
a furvey of the lake (hould be taken, .both 
from the higher and lower grdund?i>4i0^’^d^ 
out, where the road might open on fome 
beautiful part, without lofing it’s own beauty 
■—where it might run obliquely, and give 
only catching views — or where it might en- 
tirely lofe all view of the lake. A paufe 
in a grand continuation of rfcenery, is often 
, as pleafing as in a concert of mufic. It makes 
the eye in one cafe, as the ear in the other, 
more alert for eveiy new exhibition. 

Befides this ample road round the lake, 
there might be a variety of paths, and ft- 
queftered walks cut through it; from which, 
in fome part or other, every fcene of the lake 
might, be viewed in it's, moft pifturcfque 
fiftm. 


Our 
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next bufinefs Vould be to remove 
d^ormhiiu — fuch deformities efpecially as Ob- 
truded thStofelves from the road, or paths. 
And here \ fhould* perhaps find a difficulty 
in fettling ^v5th many people, what was a 
dformity. In nature^s ^vor^s there is feldom 
any deformity. Rough knolls, antj rocks, 
and broken ground, are of the very eflcnce 
of beautiful landfcape. It is man with his 
u^nlls^^whcr prints .the mark of deformity 
bn Nature’s^ works. Almoft every* thing . in 
which he is concerned, I fhould wiffi to re- 
move. In thefe rough grounds indeed there 
is not much of this kind that offends j and 
fomc of his works, the cottage efpeciallyj 
under particular .circumftances, is an objeft 
of beauty: tho in general thefe are not the 
(cenes which it fuits. 

But notwithftanding the beauties of nature, 
it .may happen that fome deformities, 
in her operations may exift. We often obferve 
the craggy points and fummits of mountains 
not well formed j and the mountain itfelf not 
e?fadly ffiape^i. With thefe things however 
we muft reft fatisfied.-— Yet fometimes, in 
M 2 » fmaller 
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imaller matters, a natural deformity mfit be 
d9nc away. An awlfward knoll, on tlam fore- 
ground, may oilend ; •which art may j^move, 
Or at leaft correct. It may remove bulhes, 
and •rough underwood j . which^ tho often 
pidurelque, are yet lbmetimc|(<un the way. 
It may remove alfo a, tree, or a clump, which 
may have placed themfelves between the eye, 
and fome beautiful part of the fccne. Farther 
than this we* dare not move — unlefs perhaps 
we wifih to give the line of the lake a i more 
pleafing . fweep, by paring away ''tWSRJttfljL.. 
~very cautioully— here and there a little of 
it’s margin. 


We begin next with planting. In this 
bufinefs the improver mighf wilh to have the 
lake in it’s primeval ftate furrounded with 
ancient wood. He might wifli that cutting 
away, rather than planting, fbould be nccef- 
■•iary: but that cannot be, he muA; be con- 
tent to plant: and this he mull: do, chiefly 
for the lake of pofterity, whom he mull leave 
to admire his work : for tho he may plant, it 
will require an age to bring this 'work to 
perfection. 


The 
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The chief ufcs q£ planting in fcenery, are, 
to beauty^ and t<| bide fuch deformhies 

as wc^. cannot remove , » 

Natuif^^has various coverings for her fufr- 
faces. is her principal, and general 

covering, '^is however is only a thin drefs, 
clofe and tight, which following the form 
of her limbs, gives little to them. 
Weeds of various kinds, ihrubs, anh -brum- 
wood form* another fpecies of veil:, and often 
a rioh one. ^ut her richeft, and moil orna- 
„ ail6nm^1iiantle, is wood, which ihc Ipreads 
in various forms, and various colours, over 
the earth; and in uninhabited countries in 
fuch profuiion often as to bldt out landfcaper 
In inhabited countries however woods of this 
clofe texture, and wide continuance, are un- 
common : yet we always wifh for a command 
of fuch wood in all our improvements-— not ■ 
only for the reafon already given, that old 
timber is more beautiful than young; but 
becaufe nature always plants with much mort^*’ 
pidureique beauty, than man. Man cannot 
put a twig into*the ground without formality : • 
and if he put in a dozen together, let him 
put than in with what art he pleafe, his 
awkward handywork, will hardly ever be 
M 2 ' effaced. 
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effaced. Nature would be affiamed to own 
his. work— at leaft, ti^l it had been n^tured 
by .a long courfe of years. The heM mode 
of planting, is, to plant profufely ^nd thus 
to affbVd Icope for the felling axe. y^he felling 
axe is the inftrument, which giv^jf the finifhing 
touch of pidturefquc* efiedt. It forms the 
outline i and marks the breaks. No human 
judgment can manage this bufinefs compleatly 
in the firft planting: yet humarf judgment, 
in the firft planting, fhould riieverfoelel^do 
what it can: and under the managenTSnt di' 
tafte theft artificial woods may 'attain great 
beauty; and vie in fome degree with the 
fuperior effedl of nature. 

As for any particular rules for planting fuch 
a fcenc as this, none can be given. They mu ft 
be adapted to the fpot. Foregrounds and 
•backgrounds are equally fufceptible of the 
beauties of wood. Only, in general, contraft 
fhould be obftrved. The whole fide of a 
-Bfll for inftatnee, fhould. not be planted, but 
parts of it left bare. Sometimes the top may 
be planted ; and fometimes tlie bottom : and 
if the wood run down to the lake in one 
part ; in another the contiguous fhore will 
perhaps ajipcar better unadorned. The fore- 
grounds 



grounds however muft genarally be adorned 
with , wood. I 

Bu’t wood, befides • it’s ufe in adorning 
kndfcajftv, is of ufe alfo in hiding it’s defor- 
mities. The lake .and it’s invirons, however 
beautiful, always have many parts to 

hide. But to hide 'them from every ftation 
would be impoffible. In*fo 9 ttenfivc a ife^e 
they muft prefent themlelves in numberlefe^ 
places. And yet perhaps the fame objedf 
may* appear ,from one ftation as a beauty, 
.affd^^efint itfelf from another as a deformity. 
All however that can be done on this head, 
is to have refpedt to the feveral roads, and 
paths you have marked odt j and ■ to en- 
deavour, as much as poftlble, by trees on 
the foreground, to plant out, from thence 
at leaft, every thing offenfive. Even fome 
of the ill-lbrmed points, and prominences of‘ 
mountains, where they are moft offenfive, may 
be Ikreened, in fbme views at leaft, by the 
foliage of a Ipreading tree. • 


We come laftly to the adorning of fuch 
a Iccne as thft. h mean the addition of drtificial 
ornament. 


M 4* 
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But before any mode of ornament can bo 
fettled, the queftion my ft be aiked, For what 
purpofe do you mean to adorn ? Do you Atend 
to •^build a manfton in fome part of dji^cene ? 
■—Or, «do you mean it only for the wild fee- 
nery of a park; or what is comj^nly called 
a riding? We have ;ye1i done nothing, but 
wh^ may be accommodated alike to both 
pui^ofes. 

If you mean to Buildt it behoves you well 
to fix the fpot with judgment. I fheuld 
traverfe the boundaries of ‘the lake many*4iii!fc»>., 
examine it in all feafons j and not determine 
a point of fuch importance, in lefs than half 
* b. -fammer. I ftiould at once however refolve 
not to follow the example of the earls of Der- 
'wentwater, and choofe one of the little, flat, 
unvaried iflands for my rdfidencc. Thefe 
dflands may often make the objeB of a feene : 
but none of them has extent to make a feene 
itfilfi' or to unite well with the feenery 
■••^atound. 

Having determined your Ipot, and built 
*your houfe, you next adorn itr Much of the 
wild brufhwood of the country muft give way ; 
and an* elegant neatnefs take place j which 
growing rougher by degrees, will unite itfclf 

with 
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with the wildnefs of the counby. Having 
levelled the ground, yhere too rough, qndi 
and given an elegant ^lay to it, you next 
plant your groves, and clumps, open your 
lawns, and conduct your walks. In all thefe 
things, the, iituation you have chofen mult 
determine you. If it cpuld be done ciommo- 
dioufly, I ihould wifh to have the 
lawn before the houfe fweep dowfl to 
water’s edge. And yet I Ihould not be per- 
tinacious on this point, becaule other views 
.pf'the lake might be ei^ually interefting. 

When you have thus laid out your different 
fcenes, I Ihould not object to your adorning 
fo large an extent with a or tvwry 

provided they were objects pleating in them- 
felves } adapted to their iituations ; and not 
both feen glarin'g together. I Ihould not 
even objed, if you chofe to place fome art- 
lefs objed as a point of view on the other 
fide of the lake: for I conclude your houfe, 
or fome of the grand walks, will open to tlfb 
oppofite fliores. If you choofe to adorn your 
diftant view in^his way, let not the objed 
you make choice of, be fome odd appearing 
thing, flaring from the lop of a hill, • like a 
tower, or a fpirc, where you know no fuch 

thing 
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thing could probably be placed. Neither let 
it ftand diredly in thp front of your view; 
the^defign of it will* be fufpc<5ed. As to 
thb kind of it muft be Ibmething, which 
ivill nflt difgrace your invention, if it is to be 
Iwn upon the fpot. It will be dif^cult to dired; 
you. /But if you hefitate* about a proper ob- 
you had better at once give up the in- 
fntion*. 

But perhaps you do not mean 'to build a 

tnanfon ; but mean only to adorn, the invjrons 

of the lake, as a •wild park Jane, In that calb^- 

little ornament will be wanting. If the ruins 

of a caftle, or abbey could be built, and fta- 

troncd with verisimilitude, and propriety, they 

^ would undoubtedly be a great ornament. Their 

nation fhould be accommodated to the road, 

« 

and walks and yet muft appear, not as if fixed 
•by defign, for the purpofe of ornament } but as 
if naturally choien. They fhould alfo be in a 
magnificent ftyle. If you are fatisfied with 
bringing a feVv loads of brick, or ftone ; and 
^putting them together in fome odd fhape, white- 
ning them over, and calling tfiem a ruin, you 
had better do nothing. You may difgrace what 
you w'ifhed to adorn j anH fhould always 

re* 
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remember that the fcene is able to fupport itfelf 
jmthout any ornament. , 

I know no Other olnaments proper to the 
invirons of the lake, except perhaps a bridge 
or two ; for which I Ihould think,* there 
might be great choice of iituations. But 1 
fhould with the form 9f them to be*4hat of 
the rumbling brig in Scotland * ; rath\: as 
joining rocky chafms, than as pafliges o 
rivulets. Of courfe therefore >they ihould be 
fo oonilrufted, as to ferve the purpofes of 
the road. The forrh of an aquedpdt might 
be introduced with propriety. The Alpine 
bridge alfo might have a good effedt. 
Such a bridge is conftru£ted~ohl^ ■feWT"’ 
rough pines, Iplit, and held together by raf- 
ters, and pins. Chafms, over which . fuch * 
bridges might be thrown, are frequent about 
the lake. But here too you muft follow the* 
ideas of probability (which is nature as far 
as it goes) and throw the bridge over feme 
part, where it appears really to.be wantetf. 
Your path muft lead over it ; or at leaft be 
diredled over fcfltne lafer place in it’s neigh- 


* Sec Vol. I. page 135, 
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boarhood ; that the danger of the bridge may 
appear plainly to be the caufe of it's defertion^ 
But in all matter of ornament, let me once more 
adtile you to be Iparing. I have heard, that, 
lince theie obi^vations were made, the lake 
of Kefwick, as well as other lakes, hath bedn 
injurefHjy^ibme miferablev and taftelefs orna- 
mepw*. Let me *inh’eat you not to add to 
0^ } • Hbr to incourage a wretched tafte, 
which may in time, as each proprietor of the 
lake takes it into his head, creep every where 
around itj, and deftroy by degrees the*fimpli*«- 
city, and beauty of one of the grandeft, and 
moA pleahng fcenes in Britain. 


* From this cenAire I fhould wifli to exclude (bme improve- 
ments, which have lately been made on the weftern hde of 
the lake, by lord William Gordon, f never faw them ; and 
only accidentally heard of them, lince this work went to the 
^prefs ; but from what 1 could learn^ 1 Ihould fuppofe they are 
made, as far as they go, on the principles here laid down. 
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SECT. xxxvm. 


P ROM Kefwick we took the common 
road to Kendal j and were gr^tly amu- 
ied» as we’ had often been before; with the 
grandeur and beauty of the fcenery; which 
two ideas go hand in hand tiri T* 

country. Sometimes one prevails: fometimes 
the other: and fometimes we are ftruck with’ 
the united force' of both. Ideas of iimple 
grandeur were generally fuggefted between, 
Kefwick, and Ambleiide $ and of beauty chiefly 
between Ambleiide, and Kendal. 


From Kendal to Lancaflier the country' 
aflumes a tamer afpeft. At Lancaller we 
could not avoid aicending the caftle-kill, to 
admire the feene of>diilant mountains it dif- 

played. 
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played, tho wc had often admired it before^ 
Bd|: it was now attended with accompaniments, 
which were new to us jr and which of courfe 
m4de the fcene a new one } as all fcenes are, 
when viewed in different lights, and different 
feafons. The day was rough, and boifterous j 
and >feo-we had oft^n .feen tKis grand bay 
iiw^calm, wc had* never before feen it in a 
Jmrm.' 'The tide had wholly overfpread itj 
and tho there* was not depth of water (as 
the whole bay is at beft but a flooded land- 
bank) to .ftir up the grand fwells of the oceanc^ 
yet it had depth enough to be -greatly agi- 
tated. 

if Waters wanted depths they had 
extent fully proportioned to the mountains, 
that invironed them; and all together pro- 
duced a very grand effe<ft.' The greatnefs 
• however of this noble exhibition arofc chiefly 
from the adventitious circumffances, which 
attended it. The violence of the llorm had 
confounded -in one mafs of driving vapours, 
air, fea, and mountains j and the fuMimity 
’ lay in the emerging of each* of thefe objeds 
occa/ionally from the mafs of confufloa, in 
which ‘it was involved. Sometimes the broad 
back of a mountain would appear; while 
‘ the 
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imagination was at^^K^fofs to find o\jt on 
w^at bafc the mighty fabric was ere£t^ : 
for all it’s lower fkirts isrerc obfcured. Some- 
times the bafe appeared whitened by the furges 
of the Ihore : while the fummit of the moun- 
tain, involved in vapour, left the imagination 
to feek it arnong the qlouds. £va»««l^e(fts 
{fill fmaller, did not want* their efied:, >he 
ferried files of fuch fm-fowl as fly ih floc^m. 
tirging their flight through the ,ftorm in firm 
array, were contrafted by others of a more 
devious sourfe ; as the gull particularly, which 
turning her .breaft, and wings to the wind, 
gave herfelf to the blaft j and was carried away 
far to leeward, as if delighted 
in the ftorm: then, as the guft had fpent 
it’s force, Ihe would recover her courfe; 
mount again into the air, and again renew 
her aerial paftime. 

But the greatefl: ornaments of this boiiterous 
bay, were the fkiifs, which traveled, it, in 
various parts, making to the little p o^. which 
lie along it’s ihores. Their dif^nt forms, 
and groups, as they were tumbled about by 
the wind, were very amufing. One veflfel 
there was of Jargei; dimenfions, which fceined 
to have .been out at ^fea, and from her ragged 

fails 
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Ms to have fuflered from the ftorm. She 
was working her cpiirie> with an advf^fe 
wind, in tacks, as Idiey phrafe it, athwart 
the bay. In fome fituations her appearance 
was formal : but when iljc forefliortened, 
heeling from the wind, and driving the white- 
nedyfofcAefore her, (he, was very pifturefque. 
SJj^&efpear had his beautiful moral ready on 
^ery, otcalion. On the exhibition of fuch 
a picture he .would lay, 

-How like a prodigal 

The fcarfed bark puts from her native bay, ^ 

Hugged, and embraced by the Aruntpet wind ! 

How like a prodigal doth (he return. 

With w^^g fl^ejgr^eaten ribs, and ragged fails, 

*Torn, crazed, and beggared by the ftrumpet wind! 

In the mean time we could have wifhed 
for a buril: of refplendency to throw, at inter- 
vals, a vivid ray on the landfcape— to brighten 
the mountain top, or the fwelling M of the 
lki£F. Nothing is more pidturefque, than a 
^orm enlightened*. But we were not 
fo fortunate.. One gloomy tint overfpread the 
whole pidlure j and the feyeral objedts that 


See Northern Tour, Vol. I. page 126, 
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vyere feen, were feen from’ an indifiinB 

Ji\fidoiVt than any effe^ of light. 

One appearance inched we had of J^lar 
illumination, which is of no ufe in enlighten- 
ing obje<fts j but is exceedingly piftui^fque j 
and that is thole broad, diverging beams, 
which the Ihn, conc^led behind .iu^loud, 
moots down through a cloudy horizon. ABut 
let the painter, when he adorns his ’lapdfca^ 
with appearances of this kind, , take care that ' 
they, diverge naturally. Without a little phi- 
iQfophy the b*eft efforts of his pencil will be 
awliward. J have feen a picture, in which 
the artift wilhed to adorn his landfeape with 
a rainbow i but thinking a fv7r;iclT?le,T!E»*her -• 
formal, he drew it in perlpedtive. 

This bay, from the fetting of the currents, * 
is at all times, fubjeft to very rapid tides. 
But when the wind is ftrong from the fouth- , 
weft, the waters rufli in with a violence that 
is aftoniftaing; as many unfortunate,.ti:|,]^eref 
have fatally experienced. Nor Jj^i/ the 
only danger, with which thefe .paffhlefs i^ferts 
are attended. The tide often leaves them • 
interfperfed with quicklands, which vaiy tlieir 
iituation. As it laves however feveral* miles 
to crofs. this track of land from Lancafter 

N * to 
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to Ulvcrfton, CartAij^; and the other towniS 
upo^n the coaft, you can ieldom look ovt^r 
it from the Aation wh4:e we now flood. When 
the tide is at ebb ; without i^ing it Jigured, 
as -the*landfcape-painter fpcaks, with feveral 
paflengers j ibmetimes fblitary, and fbmetimes 
in cQiMpasies. For ,the accommodation of 
traii^ers, the government pay two guides 
the* rents of Conilhed-abbey, (as the 
monks formerly did) who relieve .each other, 
and conduit palTengers, at Hated hours, .over 
the moft ^dangerous parts : tho many peopla;. 
who think they are as well acquainted with 
the fords themlelves, trufl to their own dif- 
‘er?tic 
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A S we' leave Lancafter, tKe broken coaft 
ftill affords us many views of land, 
and water, with ftretches of fand interlperfed : 
which to a common eye appear only barren 
trades of drearinefs but the pif^refque eye 
finds often a great amufement in themr*'i*'ahd 
if they are happily illumined, contemplates^ 
in them, Ibme of the fineft effefts of har- 
mony. At this time indeed, they were under 
the influence of a rough unpleafant day. 


About a mile b^ond Garflan^r '"‘“-t'had' a 
very fine diftant view of a diiterent kind- 
different indeed 'from any thing we had feen* 
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for nany week s iiat, woody country/ 

, tem)inated by light, azure hills, which ap| 
peared 

fmM, and updiftingidflUiblef 

£|^r^pir timdng iifto dotids. 

They JUflia fuch in fed.. We ^lere took a 
feivj^l view of the ’ mountainous country, 
vaf^atd faffed. The HmMaim became 

degrees fmnU oed and 

toQA turtdn^ iHt» ckud$t difeppeaitd. 


The general charader of all this country, 
thf on^h vehtfch w e now travelled, is that of 
^t, and woody. About Charnock the ground 
.is and the fcenery more beautiful. 


• In JUanoaihire we frequently observed a breed 
of large cattle, which in the country is called 
the hreedt feom the nSanner, in 

whichMhe*B8pi bends undo* the eyt* In other 
countries I hanrheaid them called kugh*k>med j 
'but throughout England* they are coounonly 
known i:y the name of the Laneajbire breed 
of atff§. They are feid to be* fiediy, and 
more prefer fcr Ac,fl«mMe,, rl«n the d>i.y r 
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which rife the higlSi’ gitjuttds of Derhyfhire. 
A new houfc, huiU' bji Mr. Scp^Lth Barry, 
commands ah eatonl^ve woody flat ^ this kind 
towards Chefhke, bounded by Delamcre-fbrcft. 
Btflr his* brother’s houfe ftands more pleafantly 
by the fide of Marberiy-mefife, which is a 
confidcrablcf and bcanrifiil^iece o^ water. 

jly Ssgrees the fiiclfe of the country becomes 
more vari^. We admire a woody dip at 
WynQbcomb-brMB* i and near it a? common, 
pleafan’tly circled with clumps,, and fiilgle 
trees. Mpweap hill, crowned with *a fort 
of caftle-like form, which has* a ^ood effedl, 
is ifeen , far aiid wide, adorning as a back- 
ground all the feene^ in it’s neighbourhood. 
It is $. poor fubfiltate for a Scotch mountain ; 
yet it is iufficient to remind us frequently, in 
'our di^l^rent views of it, of the great u(e of 
high grounds in landscape. — As we approach 
Tietitham, the country afiumes a fiill more 
var^ appearance. 


Trentham is the feat of earl Gower, now 
marquifs of Stafford, When we were laft 
in this country, a wet day preVenteS our feeing 
more of it, than we could difeover from 

the 
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the road*4 Wc^W the ^ppcirtiiraV 

o£ a evemng, and few it to B^ter adraa- 

tage* TViifc .\^vxfc \s>w j at the \yc{tt.Q5j'-^i 

of a woody h!il\* on the Vtanks of the Trent t 
and tho there is no^ng very peculiarly 
ing in the iituation ; yet jit cordl^ of con- 
fiderable varlbty in point of gronp4» tjifood* and 
water. Of all this Mr. itrown, who tyjts called 
in to improve has :i^de a ma^rly ufe; 
and has adapted with great jivlgement im* 
prevements ^to the ground. The contrivance is 
more t^ied» than the works of this artill: com-r 
iiKinly aroj a^d the f^ult is, a fe’ene of great 
limpUcity, and beauty-T—I may^j|dd, of ma^i- 
£cence alio. The Tren%,is here a river pf no 
great confequence ; but being checked in it's 
courie by a head, it forms ^a large piece of 
water, wljjich iVeeps* along the fide of the park, 
•where the ground from the wooded hill falls 
beautifully into it in all dfredtions. A very 
elegant v|ralk likewise is condudled, firfi: by. 
the edge of the mter ; and d^en amonf^ the 
woods'; from many parts of which the houie 
makes a magnificent appearance beyond the 
lake, forming pi<5turefque reflexions itpon it’s 
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furface. The fhore^ of the^ water on the fide 
oppofite to the park, Ijave little to recom- 
is-^nd them at prelent. They ate flat, newly 
planted, and without any effect : and the head, 
or*«*nolei has yet rather an. awkward appear- 
ance 5 running a confiderable way like a hedge. 
Whether a lake, or a fiver, is aimed at, the 
ext AmTtfes Ihould be* provided for ; and if the 
artificial, f<|uarenefs dF the mole, which forms 
the la|ce, cannot be hid, or dilgsiled ; the 
idea of a lake Ihould be dropped, ^and that* of 
A river adopted. Pliny’s rule, tho gi'i^en on 
a different occafion, cannot be too Ifcrupuloufly 
ob^vedl Attire debet Je extremitas •, et Jic 
definere, ut fromittat alia poji fe i ojtendatque 
qua occultaf.’^Bpt as a dozen years have now 
eiapfed, fince tfiefe obfervations were made; 
mpy improvements may have ta^n place ; 
apd the whole line of the lake may be altered. 
Upon the wholl however we feldom lee a 
•piece* of artificial ground, which from it’s 
variety, and management, is more capable of 
gaining the attention. A very fine •ap- 

proach to the’ park, on the fide next Stone, 
is now forming. The line is good in which 
it is marked out round a hill. *Handlbme 
gates are already ereded. 


From 
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From Trentham, to Stone, the road is .pl^ *- 
.&nt, winding among hills; but as we*e 9 ter 
mote into Staffijrd^hire, jhe country lpies#i4fi« 
beauty. 


Enville, the feat of the earl oP Stamford, 
ftands low>; but moil of the ^grounds, >j)Krhich 
belong to it ,are high : and thefe high grounds 
are the* moil beautiful appendages o(the place.' 
Thqr are * limple iheep- walks, and^ coniift 
of large lawns, and plantations intermixed; 
but are more varied, more natural, and more 
plealing, than the neighbouring lawns of the 
celebrated Hagley. They pretend to no de- 
coration, hjpt that of nature : and when naturp, 
at any time condefcends with her own hf^ud 
to decorate a fcene, removing what is oifen- 
live, and 'bringing before the eye fuch objefts 
only as pleafe, (whether of the fublirae,*or, 
as here, of the pailoral kind) it is furely 
paying her no* very high compliment, to 
ihe exceeds the utmoil attempts of art. In 
thefe grounds if any art hath been'ufed, it 
hath been ufcd with great judgement. To 

’ this 
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this pleaiing foregtound is added a diftance> 
proportioned toil in extent, and equal to it 
r Jtaa Scanty. , W« ot^obk^ an iQX^five view 
on both iides. On one towards the Clent» 

c 

Malvern-hills ; and on the other as &r 
as the Wrekin. I dtonot defcribe this dif- 
tance better, than in the yrords 6f Thomfon, 
whivi^nt much of, his time in this country, 
and ieemstto have eollefted all the ingredients 
of tlqs. landibapg from fome hill inj^e ne%fa» 
bourhood. 

Mean tiipe you gain the height, from whofe fair brow 
The burlUiag proipeA ^reads immeiife aibund : 
AndYnatch’d o’er hill and dale, and wood and lawn# 

And verdant field, and darkening heath between# 

And villages tmbofomed 4bft in trees. 

And fpiry tiowns by dnB^y columns mark’d 
Of rifing finoak, your eye* excurfivc roams. 

• 

We ftrayed a long time among thife beautiful 
lawns, before we delcended to the lower 
grounds. One view, in our defeent, parti- 
cularly plcaiy us. It is a vall^, ikreened on 
each fide with wood ; and bounded by diftant 
country, and mountains. The lower grounds 
near the houfe; are more decorated by art, 
as th^ certainly ought to be: but it was 
unfortunate, that we ha"d not leen them, 

before 
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m cx\Mb\ta.oii it teqaVtfei {om& tki»< to \mvi% 
the eye itt-*- laumour with the mcalh^^plc^^ 
artificial fixne. 
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From Enville the country grows unplealant 
On the left we have godcl views about tljp Hun- 
dred and fixth ftone. Perlhore-chu^ch, as you 
approach, and the difiances beyond it, m&ke 
a good picture. — The celebrated vale of Evef- 
ham poflelTds little that is pi6turef^ue. It 
is a rriere extended Icene of cultivation. Vales 
of this kinfi have no place in landfcape, but 
the difiance. They afford no circumftances 
on the ipbt. Near the clofe of the vale, a 
little to the right of Broadway-hill, the Ikreen 
of the vale is, woody and more beautiful. 
The view'W we delcend Porten-hill is vo^ 
amufing. It lies chifefly within the cojjnpafi 
of a lecond difiafnee. — Soon after we deviated 
a few miles to lee Bulftrode. ' _ 

Bulfitode, belongs to the duchefi dowager 
of Portland*. The park is a pleafartS, rather 

« * ' - * ■ — 

" Now to*^the duke of Portland, 

* * • than 
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than a ftriking iceite. It^confifls of a gneat 
variety’ of rifing and falling grounds^ without 
indeed ; but in many, parts well-planted* 
andj every where hmple, and unforced. • • 
mmQn a height, in one part of it, is a cir- 
cular flat, about half a mile in circumference, 
which has jsvidently bgcn .a cam^ j but whe- 
thSl» dF British, DarJlh, or Roman ftrudlure, 
is not ,eafily known. You plainly trace a 
mound, and a dpuble ditch. The icene itielf, 
furrounded by wood, is pleaflng. ^ • 

The houfe formerly belonged to th0 cele- 
brated Judge Jeffereys, but is row greatly 
altered and improved. It Hands on a gentle 
rile, which Hopes into a lemicircular vall^, 
compofeid of park-fcenery. The approach, 
which was formerly regular, winds now, in 
an eafy line, along a valley. Behin^ the houfe 
juns the garden i where plants, and flowers 
of e^ry kind, find their proper foil and (bel- 
ter. • One large portion is called the American 
grdVcj confiding of the plants of that con- 
tinent. Here too the duchefs has her mena- 
^ry. SIk is fond of animals ; and among 
many that are curious,, incourages the veiy 
fi|uirrels'and hares to enjoy » Hate of perfeft 

tran- 
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tranquillity. The jfquirrel cracks his nut at 
your elbow j and looks at you without dif- 
may : while the hi^e, at her pleafiirc, 
her morning and evening gambols abo 
park, which Ihe conliders as her own domakit 
When the bell rings for dinner, a fervant 
carries out a^balket .of,corn, which he lays 
in little heaps upon th* lawn, beforfe 
dining-room windows. The hares know both 
the fignal, . and the intention ^of their bene- 
fadtrefs; and^aflembling from all parts,, bring 
their little families with them, and enjoy their 
meal in great comfort. 

The houfe contains fome good pi(9xires. 
One particularly, by Rubens, in which he has 
given feveral different attitudes of hinifelf, and 
his three wives, is much admired. There 
are alfo t\^o or three well-painted headiy 
Two lions purfuing a fawn, by Rubens, arc, 
thought capital. The lions are good j hut 
unnaturally introduced. They are quarrelling 
about a fawn, before they have taken it. The 
truth* is, the fawn does not belong to the 
lions. We hav6 them in other pidtures with- 
out it. Lord Warwick, I believe, has the 
lions without the fawn. 



The 
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The hall is hung with^ a large cc^l^e^iont 
of hustings by Snyders. In the bear and 
*hi^baitmg are iome, exeunt d^ j but in 
gc^rSl isbefe pi<%ure8 are only hafty compo- 
£^ns.. 

^ « 

Among the works of art at Bulfirode* which 
abounds chiefly with t|ie purlofltles of nature. 
w^y<Jle favoured whh a light of one by Mrs. 
Delany., Much we greatly admired* Mrs. 
Delany, is widow of the late Qr. Delany. 
dean of Down, one of the intimate friends 
of dean Swift. She is now leventy-liac years 
of age, and enjoys her faculties in fuch vigour, 
that you find not the leafi: faultering in any 
of them. The work of hers, which I allude 
to, is an herbal, in which fhe has executed 
U great number of plants, and flowers, both 
natives, and exotics, not only, with exafl de- 
jiineation, and almofl; in their fiifll luftre of 
colour, but in great tafte. And what is the 
mofl extraordinary, her only materials are bits 
of«paper of (Jifierent colours. In the procefs 
of her work, Ihe pulls the flower in pieces, 
examines anatomically the ih'u<5tare of it’s 
leaves, ftems, and buds; and having cut her 
papers to the lhape of the |everal parts, fhe 
puts them together; giving them a richnefs, 

and 



and confiftence by laying dne piece over, ano- 
ther; and often a traniparent piece over part 
of a /hade, which foftens it. Very rarely 
file gives any colour with a brufh. She'paites 
them, as ihe works, upon a black ground; 
which at firft I thought rather injured them ; 
as a middled tint ^eoyld {lave given more 
ftrength to the ihades : but I doubt wJiStbef it 
would have anfwcred in effect. Thfcfe. flowers 
have both .the beauty of paipting, and the 
exadnefs of botany : and the work, I have 
no doi^t, into whatever hands it may here- 
after fall, will long be confidered as a great 
curiofity*. 


From Bulftrode we took the Uxbridge road: 
At Hillingdon, fcppofite to the church, llands 
a very noble* cedar of Lebanon ; indeed almoll 
the only truly pifturefque tree of the kind, 
I ever met with. 


• Mrs. Del^y <Ued in the beginning of the year 
She continued her work« till within two, or three yearjj of 
her death; and compleated nine volumes in folio; each vo- 
lume containing«one himdred plants. 


.Soon 
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Soon after we entered* Hounllow-heath, and 
c^led at Witton, which* belonged formerly 
to ,the duke <3f Argyle. The duke was the 
greateft connoifleur in trees of any man in 
England ; and naturalized great numbers. He 
paired himfelf on^ having his trees in the 
greateft perfedtion. If a tree did not imme- 
diately thrive, he never waited for it’s growth, 
but put in another. In the houle and gar- 
dens, there is little behdes, thaft is Remark- 
able. 

From Witton we proceeded through Twic- 
kenham; where the garden of Pope is Hill 
Ihewn, in the Hate in which he left it. It 
is furprizing to fee fuch an effort /)f real tafte, 
&t Ok time, when the country was barbarous 
in all it’s ideas of gardening. He is faid 
tojiave been ailifted by Kent; but I think 
it not at all a determined puhit, whether he 
ijid not give Kent more affiftance thdh he 
received. Pope certainly affumed to himfelf 
the merit of forming this piece of ground ; 
and ufed often to i&y, yith perhaps fome 

little 
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Utt\e fegtee (if iffeSaticn, itai of all his 

Vrotts, \ic valucA litLtrvi!cV£ tnoft on liis garden < 
— What Sir William Stanhope added ^ af- 
terwards, tho he ’had the ideas of a, m^rc 
improved day to guide him, is very inferior.* 


As we leave Twickenham, the '^[hanjes 
opens beautifully, and forms a fine rffach. 
But notwithftanding it’s beauty, arid even 
grandeur — the richnefs of it’s banks — and the 
gorgeous villas, that crown them, it ftill 
falls Ihbrt, in a pidlurefque light, of, a Scotch 
river, with all it’s rough accompaniments, 
pouring over rocks, and forming a thoufand 
little foaming eddies. The eye, fo long in 
the habit of admiring the wild fcencs of na- 
ture, cannot eafily forget thofe inchanting 
images. Every kindred objedt raifes a reco.l- 
ledlion of the paftj and every recolledion, ^ 
comparifon, in which the tame, tho inricKed 
feenes of art are fure to fii^r. 


To enumerate only in a catalogue, the fe- 
veral Iplcndid villas, that adorn even this part 
of the Thames/ would be tedious.- What 
vet.' II. O IS 
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fs chiefly the objedfc of a granger's notice is 
Mr. Walpole’s houfe at Strawberry-hill. He 
has* rebuilt it (for it wa*s before an old man- 
ii<^) ‘in the Gothic ftyle, as the moft proper 
l«ccptaf le for the many ^ curious, and rich 
remains of antiquity, with which it is adorned. 
But through ^he inability of his architedls, 
p5^t^cffl[arly of Laqgley (who, tho efteemed 
capital , in* his day, knew nothing of the art 
of conftrufting^odern Gothic) his ideas were 
never properly executed. Mr. Walpole often 
complained they were rather Moorifb, than 
Gothic ; however, as he could »ot, at that 
day, procure better aififtance, he was obliged 
to acquiefce in what he could not amend. 
He was always however among the firll to 
flepreciate his own architecture. 

With regard to the inlide ©f his houfe, he 
early faw that infipid tafte prevailing, which 
is 'now fo general, of adorning walls, and 
cielings, with light^ faint, gaudy colours j 
an^ endeavoured to introduce a tone of har- 
mony into his apartments i and to relieve the 
^furniture by an oppofition of colour in the 
rooms, where it was placed, He always how- 
ever lamented, that he fell ,ihort^ of his own 
^eiigns : but ftill railed the admiration 

of 
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of others, who had a le:^ accurate tafte than 
he had himfclfi and were/pieafed with ibme- 
thing, which they chuld not account for: 

The garden contains about ten acres. ^ It 
confifts of a lawn, and open grove; ai}d is 
confidered only as a foreground to a beau- 
tiful bend oft the Thames, and the landfcape 
beyond it, which dilplays fome of the^ i^ch 
diftances in that neighbourhood — rery unlike 
indeed the^ grand, and fimple^ views, we had 
feeij in the highlands of Scotland ; but more 
alRmilated to the charadter of a fouthern coun- 
ty. A Scotch landfcape beyond’ the rich 
views of the Thames, would be as* abfurd 
in a pidlure, as it would be unnatural in 
a real view. 

In an angle of the garden ftands a Gothic 
chapel, containing a lofty, rich fhrine of 
ancient MoAic, which is exceedingly curious. 

But tho the houfe is richly adorned \rith 
remains of antiquity, which prefent them- 
felves in every apartment; yef they artf a 
fmall part of thofe rarer produdlions., of art — 
drawings — medalsi — enamels — and miniatures; 
which are contained in cabinets. In the 
three laft q^-ticleg elpecially, moft of which 

confift 
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confift’of^ t^e portraits of eoui^V ^ 

fuppofc few privat^ c6Ue£dons ^ either fo 
, copious, or ib curious. ^ 


Fronf Twickenham, we crofled the Thames 
at Kingfton, and proceeded into Surrey. 


THE 


END. 
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W 5TH regard to the prints, which adorn 
thefe volumes, I can only lay, what 
I have faid of thofe in other publications of 
the fame kind ; that few of them pretend to be 
exaSl portraits. They in general only charac- 
terize the countries i through which the reader* 
is carried. They were llightly taken in the 
courfc of a hafty journey ; and at beft meant 
only to preferve the great lines of the country : 
and even this, I fear not always accurately. 

I have heretofore made confeflion ^o the public, 
that when I have feen a line out of place, I 
have a great propenfity to corredl it by one • 
that is more pidturefque. 

I would not hqvvever wifli thefe dsawings 
to be cpnfidered merely as the effufions of 
VOL. II. , a * fancy. 



fancy. In thofc vkws, in ^S^t features 

are ftrong, and prominent, as in the approach 
to*£dinburgh, to Soling, and to Dunbarton, 
Ihope, the charafftr ^ the piace is tolerably con- 
•v^ed in others, which offer nothing ftriking, 
the charadfer of the country only is attempted. 

But indeed, on fo finall a fcale, it would 
be ^ itApoilible to give an adequate idea of a 
grand Icene. However ekaft the portrait might 
be, yet undef^ luch paltry dimenfions, the eye 
would revolt againft: the idea of grandeur. 
Were it painted indeed with 6ca£tni;f8 on a 
pane of glafs in a window, and thq eye brought 
to it, ’under the deception it's being a real 
view ; the imagination might aggrandize it. 
But I am clearly of\ opinion, that without 
.deception, a few inches of paper can never 
give any thing like an adequate idea of gran- 
‘dcur. 

' .And here I am glad of an opportunity ofl 
xpentioning a let of Scotch views, which will 
fopn be publilhed; and will intirely fuper- 
Icde any portraits, which at beft I could 
,havc given. They are on^ the large fcale 
of twenty-five inches by eighteen j which is 
both a good fize, and a good proportion. And 
tho prints even of this magnitude*' are nothing, 

when 
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ytx as they are lar^r than prints of \an&fcape 
commonly are, , the eye gives them fome cre- 
dit for the dimeolions they reprelenC. Xh^fe 
views were drawn, (and, 1 believe, will "b^ 
etched,) by Mr. Joleph Farington. 

1 am not in the leaft acquainted with that 
artift : but as I have ^mired Several his 
prints from the drs^ngs, he made on the 
lakes of Cumberland, and Weftmoreland ; I 
cannot forego the pleafure of nfentioning theie 
Scotch views', which I doubt not will be in 
the lame llile of excellence. Mr. Parington’s 
fcheme is very extenfive, comprehending le- 
veral parts of Scotland : but the views he 
now offers to the public, are taken from the 
feenery about Edinburgh, Sterling, and the 
banks of the Fofth ; which are, fo far, in the 
direil rout .deferibed in thefe pages j and I 
lerve mylelf in mentioning them. They are ,an* 
appendix , to my work. Thefe views, I under- 
lland ‘alfo by the propofals, will ftill be ren- 
dered more valuable by explanato^ delcriptiohs 
of eadi by Mr. Knox of the antiquarian fociety^ 
at Edinburgh. 

But tho in comparifon with fuch grand 
yiews, as I take lit for granted thefe wdl be, 

* a. 2 ^ I Ipcak 




I conte!aptU)ly of my own dimittutive 

drawings; yet I hope 1 m 4 y ofiw them to the 
public with £)me little confidence, as piBures 
at. leail as ikr as they tho not as exatft 
portraits. Of the free, and elegant manner, 
in which they are executed by Mr. Alkin 
inaquatinta, who cdmpleatedth<c whole work 
himfidf, I can ipeah with great afTurance. 
He 'has given me much* iatisfadtion ; and I 
hope fie will give equal iatisfadtion to the 
public. The' elegance of his workmanlhip 
makes up for the defedts of the drawings. 
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A copy of the (hilling, which king Charles 
tilt firft in his neceffity ordered to be (lamped 
at the fiege of Newark, page i6. , 


2 . 


A re&mblance of the pidlurefque bridge 
at Hawick. 49. 

3- A 



A pcrfpedtive view of the mountains at I^srncjr. 
'I cannot howevcc fay, that in this jflrint 
idea is well conveyed. A very fmall 
touch> in fb* diminutiv* a print, • injures the 
form of a mountain ^ and thcfe have loft famc- 
what of their pi<fturefque form. ^r» Alkin 
*w6ald have altered them; but it is fo nice a 
matter ; to make alterations in aquatinta, that 
he was *afraid of doing more hurt than good. 


4 - 

Approach to Edinburgh. I do not think 
the appearance c£ Arthur’s feat, and the rocks 
about Edinbargh, which prefent, at a diftance, "* 
the appearance of a cap of maintenance,' is* 
overcharged in this print. 59. 


5 - 


A corner of the rock,^ on which Edin- 
burgh-oaftle.ftands, with the bridge bvef the 
north loch. 63, • . : 

a 3 d. A 
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A plan of the fituatk>n of Hopeton houfej 
but by no means taken witb ctadnoft. p. 69* 

7 * 

The frith of Forth from the Uawn beftm 
Hopeton~houiie j whore it takes^ the form of 
akke. 69. 

8 . 

Blacknefs-caftle j in which fbmething of the 
«ndiftind appearance, which it made, after 
funfet, is aimed at. 73. 

9 * 

•Approach, to the caftle of Sterling. 81. 

10. 

Loch-Ieven. The general idea of the fcene 
only is 'aimed at. The form of the OaiUe is 

Dot 
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not exadt; and the moivitain) beyond 'it» k 
not broken as it k here repreieot^ : but 
in endeavouring too accurately to correct e^ery 
nttie impropriety in plates of this kind^* 1 
found diere was great danger of lofing.tha 
Ipirit of the whole. S9. 


ij. 


View of Rumbling^brig. /A general idea 
of the fcene only is given ; but a detail of thoie 
pidtureique roughneflcs and irregulai^ities with 
which it is*marked, is not attempted* 125. 

ia> 

A fand-bank„ &c. on the T ummel* 131* 


13* H- 

Two prints to illuflrate a modjs of fixing* the 
hucs^ of nature. The three original colours, 
yellow, blue, and red may be varied infinitely^ 
Two of them in different proportions will 
produce en^efs yariety. But when jthe three 
are mixed, it exceeds all conception what 

a 4 • different 
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dijSTercht colou^ , be produced. A fcale 
however of this kind, wouJH be more compleat 
by the addition of the beft browns, reds, &c.j 
whicl>caniiot be obtained in'fuch perfeOion from 
a mixture of the three original coloura. The 
feveral fquares of colours* in the different leaves 
of fuch a book as this, mi^ht bq, claffed under 
the heads of Bro'wn$—greens--fnrples, &c. 
which would make tliem ihore eafily referred to. 

133 * 

^5- 

Xhc pafs of Killicranky. 135. 

16. 

The vale of Tay. 1 5 1 • 


17 - 

The form of Loch-tay. 153. 


18. 

A vieW of Loch-tay from the chwreh. 153. 

19. A 



A view of Loch-tay from Max'^ell’s t9tn« 
pie. i6i. 


20 .- 

View of a caftle oji lake*Dochart. 






21 . 


Kilchurn-caftle. 177. 


22. 

Situation of Inverary-caftle. 1 8 1 . 


’ 23 - 

View of Inverary-caftle. 1 8 1 . 

24. 

View of Loch-fyne — the bridge over the 
Aray — the mount Doniquaik. 185. 
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yoL. 11. 


25- 

% 


C lSTLE upon* Loc^j-Fyn^ The ridge 
iloping towards • the ,eye probably would 
not appear in ^me lights* as it appeared to 
US. 3. 


26. 


View on lake Loung. 13. 


27- 

* View up the narrow, northern extremity 
Loch-Lomond. rp. 


* 8 . 

f 

Fkn of Loch-Lomond ; exhibiting merely 
a general idea of the fituatipn of the leve^ 
parts of St. 23. 


29. Plan 
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.29. 

Pkn of the iame kind* exhibiting th« fitua- 
tion of the country about Dunbarton. ^3. * 

30, 31* . 

Two views of t>unbarton-caftl& — jthe firft 
at a di{l»ice«»-the lecond qq a nearer ap- 
proach. 45., 

32 - 

View of Dunglas-caftle. 55. 

33 - 

View of Queenlberry-houfe. 79, 

34 - 

4fiew of Entrekin. 95. 

35 - 

• • 

A part of Lincluden abbey. 97. 

36.. View 



View 'iaif the bleak ftiores on the Solway 
Fnth. 1 01. 


• 37 * 

% 

‘Grefiia -green. Tlje church, which is rarely, 
I believe, If ever, ufed for the celebration of 
marriages, cioes.^not ftand fo high as it is here 
reprefen ted. 107. 


38. 


View from the Ray. 155. 


39 - 

• The head of a Lancafliire cow. \ 8 1 . 


40. 

An illuftration of a tree, that has gqtten ^ 
an inclined tvvift by the wind »in it’s age j and 
of one that has recovered from fuch a twift 
hygrow^. 181. 

ENfi or tHE Account of the feints. 
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Pagr hil it: v, hs^h every n)ian 

held when m, vv^ith him 

after dcarh 

— He w:is :t nr»i)c* (o» e\ci> 

virtue > but .U'-tne -luo^ncv? 

— 3!i. A. 'pricked. MCI 

— 59. Except >: ii'.i. (KighrMHi'-ntMt*. j 

town, tlie country ts deloLxit «iu(! bay'en. 
N 

~^h 98. The icy Erne weeps over vaft heaps 
of flaim 

— 103. The Britons, in troops, conlifting of 

men and wpmen, fled every where with 

lamentable 
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lamenftble criej; dragging away the 
wounded ; an^ calling on thofe, who 
had efcapcd. Their houses were dc- 
lib^ed; and by th«nfelves often fet on 
fire. Hiding-places were fought out; 
and immediately forfaken. Plans of 
defence were debated; and hope for a 
moment entertained. Tli;n perhaps the 
fight of their wives and children would 
drive them to defpa'r. Rage and frantic 
wildnefs would fucceed; and it was 
affirmed that many of them put their 
families to the fword, declaring they did 
it in mere pity. 

* 

Page io 6 . If the language of a dramatic cha- 
raeicr varies from his fituation in life, 
the abfurdity will be received with 
contempt. 

Either make the charaiier* agreeable to 
hiflory; or make the fiction confiftent 
with itfelf. 

Let fhc dramatic writer ftudy well tb-:' 
manners of real life; and drawi»”his,, 
charafters from theneef 

— 110. 'A noble palace, fufgmrtcd by a hun- 
dred columns, and Ikrccned by vene- 
rable 
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table wood$» which l^€ Sxit 
g^etations*. 

no. Here the 4 dng 6 of the cou^t^ received . 
their crowns, and fceptres. 

III. If there is truth in fatCi the \ Scotch 
will ^always . hol^' the reiiv of empite, 
where this ftone is found. 

t « 

/ 

ICQ. Which overlooks a diftaht country. 

» #• 

300. In the wars of barbarians, rage, and 
vidtory leave no kind of cruelty unprac- 
tiftd. 
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21. cloaths them with purple ligh'f 

30. Sometimes joining togethsr, they oAi a 
continent: fometimes under the impref- 
lion of iincertain gulls they divide, and 
are driven about in various diredlions. 
Then again, a calm coming on, they float 
upon the fu/face of the lake -m feparate 

bodies : 
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bodies^ and ^often- their conneftion is fo 
whimfical, great, and imall adhering, that 
Aat they appear, ’at a diftance, like velTels 
a^ anchor with thffir boats. Then the 
gale perhaps rifing, they all fet off to- 
"gether, as if Idling for a wager; all 
making to the fame point. 

,45 • The foaming wave dalhes the rock, while 
^ thO quivering f^-w&d is laflied from fide 
to fide., 

* f 

47* TTiis rock is of fo hard a teiture, that the 
kceneft inftrument can fcarce touch it: 

. and if by any violence, or* accident, a 
piece is broken off, it emits a ftrong fmell, 
like fulphur. 

50. In the midft of an extenfive plain, near 
the river Moliicha, flood an immenfe 
rock, fortified with a conficlcrable caftle. 
One only pafs led to it ; and that exceed- 
ingly narrow. On each other fide, it was 
fleep, as if hewn by art. 

50. W’here the Leven falls into the Clyd^^ on*" 
a plain, extending aboht a mile to the 
neighbouring mountains, rifes a rock with 
• two fummits: betwcoi whjch an afeent 
'Sy* flops has been hewn in the folid fock 

with 




< ^*1 

with inhni^ fist nirrtfw/ thiCU 

one perfon 6nly oan afcend at once. 

•— 50. On the fiuntnk of a hill fortrefs, • 

fo advantageoufly feated, that it defied 
any mode of attack, but a blockade* At 
the bottom it was defended by twWivers ; 
and tlie plain it fitood on, extended about 
three miles. 

— 6j. Hcyrid forms appear. 

89. TheJ^ were pcrfedlly white, With rough, 
manes, like lions : in other rdpedts they 
were like common cattle. 

•— 89. In the Caledonian foreft are' produced a 
fpccics bf white cattle with manes like 
lions ; of a nature fo fierce, that it is im- 
poflible to tame them. But as their flcjOi 
is efieemed palatable, the breed is 
faid to be almoll: extinct. 

V— 1 13. In it’s natural fiate, untouched by»thc 
rake, uninjured by the plough. 

.i>- 115. What you call a defert, and inhofpitablc 
tratfi, has abundant charms for him, who 
thinks me. 

b . 
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— ia3v A pmir^mountauv-top^ 

f 

— ,131. The foaming riveirs rufli down the moiuu 

tiim fides with impetuous couife. 


i- k39fcA more hardy raee»of men, who are a 
'' kind of forefters, inhabit the northern, 
and highland p»rts of the dbuntry. They 
‘are cloathed,in a^veftj over which they 
fling a mantle; and'^vcar no covering on* 
their Icigs, as far as ‘the knee. They are 
armed with a bow, and arrows ; a fv^ord 
e^tceedingly broad ; and a dagger, which 
cuts on one fide only. 


184. The extremities ought to wind in fuch a 
manner, as po promife fomething ftill 
beyond them; and to lead the imagina> 
don to inveftigate parts unfeen. 


E R. R A T A, 
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Payq. 

17. Dele, o^<which the^whole vatiOB hath 
36.. For than, 

37. Vox the final la%vj, read penal lawj. 


45 - 



45 * fotmrander$i ttzAWtrt^ndirs^ 

101 4 "BtiV mininc€ their, xtdAemimnce in their. 
lO/f Idtyt that tmun. find, tcslS that town, and. 

131. For it felf beneath, read itfelf behind. 

142. For feat plet^ure, t^?A/eat of pleafure. 

152. For <uaUey, read n^ale. 

188. At the end of the pa^Cj ^ake a paragraph aii^upon the 
latter. ^ 

1 92 . For good office% read good offia 0 . 

194. For even left, the, read even left the 
201. IBox confderacy, xtzA cj^^fiderac^ 
igy. For vuhenever, read vtherevor. 


VOL. IL 


5. Tor he he Sad juft, read he had juft. 

II. For vale, read valley. 

45. Tor county, road country. 

101. In the notCj for ftnce been authenticated, rtnA fince authen^ 
ticated. ^ 

115. Tor foil and climate deny, xtdA foil and climate are thought to 
deny. * 

136. For thefe hovStvcr, ro^Athcm. 

155. For noble appearance, rca 3 "^/j?r appear Ance. 

161. Tor which forms, rtoA -which form. 

166. For thefe artificial woods, read ati artificial wood. 


^Vmo 


nong the Errata of thefe volumes I think it proper to correct 
nteag crr^ of more confequcnce in a iimilar work, which 1 havi;^ 
no other means of corrcAing. In the preface to fome pifturefiiue 
ebfervations 1 lately publifhed on the Lakes and Mountains of 
Cumberland, and Weftmoreland, I affert (p. 16) thauG«ri?»?V /srr- 
chiteSlure is no whhe found, hift in England ; exceftdfftfuch parts of 
France, as were in poffffion of the EngHjh. 


J*havc 



^ > 

1 have (kice found* this to be a 1 had fuppo&d indeed, 

that all the old builAngs oif the Continent, were of a kind of 
anomalous architeflure, very diJergnt from what we denominate 
^ Gothic .in E^^and. But a friend, who had Contributed to lead 
"me into the imiiake, has fincc-led me ontofit. ttc is a good 
judge l>f Saxon and Gothic architcflure in thcif" various combi- 
nations*; ifforms me in a lettcr.from Germany, that the 
great chj^A at Cologne, which he? had examined on the fpot, is 
very much in the ftyle of YOrl^minller ; tho upon a more ample 
plan. Thn cathedral too at Om is pure Gothic ; tho the ori- 
ginal p/an neither there, nor at Gologne is compleated. The 
great chrucji at *Auxerre in Burgundj^the thought at leaft equal 
in elegance to any Gothic building he had any where feen ; tho 
it wants the grandeur ^)f the lengthened ifle. ^:vcn the cathe- 
dral of Milan he found true GoUiic. In fliorjt, he traced that 
“itile of architc^lure not qnly in the cathedrals, but in the parifh- 
churches, through France, Germany, and Italy, as far as 
Naples.— The of Gothic architedure appears to me there- 

fore to be very little known. We can trace Grecian and Roman 
architedure, liowcwer feattered through Europe, to one common 
origin : but where fhalJ we feek the origin of Saxon, and 
Gothic ? 



since Itft Iheet of this work was pnnte(i> ^ 

received* foajc circumftances \\yt6. to the. 
a£Fair of Paul Jonc.s (mentioned in vtue 
^age of die fecond volumef which I am^dc** 
fired to add/ 


Soon after tHfe fhips left the bay, Jonei^'informeJ Lord Selkirk 
by a letter, that he avowed indeed tlie intention of carrying liia 
lordfhip off; but'with a defigu merely to get a cartel eftabUfhed; 
through the means of fuch a prifoner. As to taking r^'jt plate, he 
faid, he totally difavowed it: his crew forced him. to it; being 
determined to have a little plunder, for the rifle tliey had run both 
in Kircudbright* bay; and in attempting, the night before, to burn 
the fhipping at Whitehaven.— To tlds apology Jones added a 
promife to redore the plate; which, in the peace, feven years 
after the depredation, was punclually performed. It was put into 
the h ’ ’Js of Lord Selkirk’s banker in London; and not the leaft 
articL as miffing— This reftitution li^ the appearance of gene- 
but 1 tliink I^Kprobame, ^hat Jones might feel for his pr®- 
feffional character, which he found would fuffer under the infajiy*. 
of fuch a pilfering traiifadioa. 







